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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR COLLIERY REFORMS, 


ere are few who with the opening of a new year are unaccus- 
d to glance at the past to see in what way its experience ma) 
est improvements as to the future. Now and then current events, 
ell-3 passing time, are favourable to such reviews. A happy 
i tion of time and things is just now, we think, noticeable in 
mportant mining district of South Staffordshire and East Wor- 
rshire, There are those who would not so look upon what is 
ening there, but they take too gloomy a view of the situation. 
year of grace one thousand eight hundred and seventy two will 
nany changes, even as December in the year that so recently ex 
saw alterations of which January little dreamt. Nor is it to 
id that all these alterations have been to the disadvantage of 
pmployer, though the employed have been the most benefited im- 
ately. And it is to matters affecting the relationship of masters 
men that we are now addressing ourselves. Let us believe that 
ure of uch hopefulness yet lies before employers and employed 
at ancient coal basin; indeed, if both be wise, that future may 
pce be entered upon. 
has been many years since so numerous a meeting of eolliery pro- 
ors and colliery lessees was held as that which came off in Bir- 
gham on Thursday, Jast week. “Nor at any other meeting within 
nt years has the relation between master and man in the collieries 
more fully discussed. It originated in the application of the 
to have the nine-hours adapted to colliery work. Whilst that 
h has, not infelicitously, we think, been termed “the nine-hours 
emic” is affecting other districts, it is hardly surprising that it 
ld attack the colliers in South Staffordshire, a district in which 
s been adopted in many of the leading manipulating and con- 
tive industries, But, however applicable it may be to other trades 
affordshire, and even easier hours to collieries in some other dis- 
s, nine hours are inapplicable to thatcoal field. True, the work- 
hours in a Staffordshire colliery are from 6 to 6, and, allowing 
hour for dinner, are therefore eleven hours aday, Yet the Staf- 
shire colliers do-not work 54 hours a week, or even 51, It is 
ply nonsense to talk of nine hours a day when men work scarcely 
the week. Very little more than half time is the average work- 
period of the Staffordshire miner. Noone will, therefore, be sur- 
d that, after well discussing the application, and remembering 
reat difficulty that is being experienced in getting enough fuel 
rry on the blast-furnaces ana the finished ironworks in their dis- 
the colliery proprietors should have decided, at their meeting 
mingham, that their men had no claim to the nine hours, and 
ts concession would be prejudicial to the interests of both sides. 
we venture to ask if this very application does not afford the 
pyers an oy portunity of freeing themselves from shackles that 
‘hampered them for long years past, and that were never felt to 
bre impeding than they now prove? 
iery proprietors in Yorkshire and Lancashire must feel for 
ompeers in Staffordshire when they call to mind that wages 
t district are paid as well in ale and coal as in money. With- 
e interposition of the butty-collier such a practice would be 
© impossible. To him the habit may not be objectionable, but 
mining engineer and the mine proprietor it is next to intoler- 
It originates endless disputes, is destructive to discipline, if it 
not produce disorganisation, and the subsequent recklesness 
pads to frequent accidents as well by day as by night. Why, 
t notable accident in the district, which took eight lives, and 
pit, was immediately connected in its fatal issues with the cus- 
{ drinking in the pit. The poor fellows were all found lying 
d their half empty ale-bottle, dead where they lay down to sleep 
thus supping, Although it was night yet sleep had become 
urgent Lecanse of the nature of their repast, and sleeping they 
nll too unconscious of the fire, whose developed gases poisoned 
into the sleep of death. The quality of the drink never satis- 
e men, who characterise it as * wobble,” and the coal supplied 
m is never good enough, or is unduly withheld. 
re can be no doubt that the men when they asked for the con- 
n of the nine hours meant that their pay should be an altera- 
n the existing terms by which they should be advantaged. 
were they paid higher wages either as bandmen or as pike- 
The pikemen are those who “ undergoe” a certain quantity of 
hat is designated a day’s work. The allotted quantity or “stint” 
be finished usually early in the afternoon, and the men make on 
erage a day and a half every day they work. The present 
sin the Thick coal are 5s,a day. Thus a pikeman may con- 
ly look to earn 7s, 6d. a day in money, and the allotted quan- 
bf ale and coal. It cannot, therefore, be said that the Stafford- 
colliers have much cause for complaint in the matter of wages. 
hey are not satisfied, and the supply being under the demand 
are trying to make the best of their subsisting advantage. 
jpily they are learning to discountenance strikes; and though in 
y to their masters’ resolution they have many of them sent in 
ces that they shall leave off work in a fortnight, yet it is not be- 
led that if they are not flatly refused all concession they will turn 
They do not all ask for the same terms, but it is needful that 
lar as possible one scale of wages should prevail, as now through- 
all the Thick coal district, and another throughout the Thin, 
lst to both the same hours should apply. They were the Thick 
men chiefly whose application was considered at the Birming- 
n meeting. Since then the Thin coal men have determined upon 
morialising their employers for shorter hours, and they have ap- 
nted deputations to support the memorials, 
re there not here all the elements that rightly used would result 
the adoption of a system of concilliation and arbitration by which 
* allowance drink” and the “ allowance coal” may be made to 
ow the abandonment of truck, and by which regularity of work 
ng shorter diurnal periods may result in a considerable increase 
the time wrought, and a notab!e addition to the quantity of mine- 
brought to bank? Already certain leading masters have expressed 
nselves as not unwilling to adopt even the nine hours if they could 
uarapteed regularity of work by the men during nine stated 
every day. With eight hours prevailing in South Yorkehire 
aust be anticipated that some more regular and some more “ ad- 
sed” system than now prevails must soon be brought about in 
th Staffordshire, We trust that in that district men and masters 





will alike review their position, and come amicably to such a re- 
arrangement of terms as shall at once promote the prosperity and 
the safety of mining there. 





[RONWORKS AND COLLIERIES IN YORKSHIRE. 
SHARLSTONE, THE DEEPEST COLLIERY IN YORKSHIRE, 


Up to a month or two ago Denaby Main, near Mexborough, enjoyed 
the reputation of being the deepest coal pit worked in Yorkshire, 
but any honour connected with such a circumstance has been taken 
away, and transferred to the western part of the Riding, although, 
singular as it may appear, the principal shareholders in the one un- 
dertaking are largely interested in the other. The Sharlstone Col- 
liery, situate about three miles from Normanton, and one mile from 
the railway station and village from which the name is derived, is one 
of the finest in the district, and in many respecta is unique, more 
particularly with regard to the underground workings and the ma- 
chinery both at the top and bottom, The drawing-shaft (which we 
went down) is not.a vertical one to the bottom, so that there are two 
liftings to the surface from the lowest seam. The first bed is to the 
Stenley Main, distant from the surface 335 yards, and then from 
that there is an entirely distinct shaft 175 yards lower to the Haigh 
Moor seam, making the total depth 510 yards. 

The general appearance of the top of the colliery shows thatevery- 
thing has been done, and every necessary appliance brought into re- 
quisition for doing a large business by the most approved and econo 
mical methods, The head gear is of stout pitch pine and English 
oak, strengthened in every way, 36 ft. high, the pulleys being 15 ft. 
2 in. in diameter, The ropes are of fine wire, working single-decked 
cages, the actual strain or weight at each draw being about 6 tons. 
The engine-room in which are the drawing-cngines is n model of 
cleanliness. The engines are of 80-horse power, with a 17-ft. drum 
for the rope, the motive-power being supplied by five double-flued 
boilers, 35 ft. in length and 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter, with patent Gal- 
loway tubes. Ip another place are fixed a pair of small engines to 
which a cage can Le attached, and be speedily rigged for going direct 
to the bottom seam, and so bring out the men in the event of avy 
accident occurring—a precaution the wisdom of which cannot be 
over-rated, 

The various workshops are all large and well ventilated, fitted up 
in the most complete manner, and include a saw-mill, worked by a 
13-horse power engine, where the necessary timber for propping, &c., 
iscut up. In connection with it there is also a carpenter's shop, 
49 ft. long and 39 ft. wide, where the wagons are repaired, and even 
made, with the exception, we believe, of the wheels and axles, The 
blacksmiths’ shop is a fine room, 20 yards long by 15 yards in breadth, 
with four hearths, having a drilling-machiue, lathe, and, we believe, 
asmall steam-hammer. All the shops, offices, &c., at the top are 
lighted with gas mace on the premises, whilst the bottom of the pits 
are supplied with it by means of Huntress, Wilson, and Co.'s steam- 
jet, which diffuses a brilliant and uniform light, and,as the manager 
informed us, worked admirably. There is a very fine stack at a 
convenient distance from the shafts, being 47 yards in height and 
15 ft. in diameter at the bottom, 

After visiting the lamp-room, close to the top of the drawing-shaft, 
we descended to the Stanley Main, at a distance, as before stated, of 
335 yards. The seam named was worked up to the time of the Haigh 
Moor bed being reached, but is not now, as the other is by far the 
most valuable. The Stanley bed, however, is about 9 ft, thick, and 
gives about 5 ft. of clear coal, as follows :— 

Coal— Bride Cake ...0ee0. 

Coal—Blackband ....... 

Dirt socccccessecs ereees 

Coal—LIMC .ccccsseeeceses 

Dirt 
Coal—White side 
Coali—Best .sesses © 00cccccesecescce cocces -00ecdeees cece 


0 ft. Gin, 
1 


Total thickness of ecam 

After an easy «escent to the Stanley Main pit, which occupied 
about 40 seconds, we found ourselves in a well-lighted and spacious 
place, fitted up in the most complete manner with powerful machi- 
nery, head-gear, &c, In our course downwards we passed through 
several sections of coal, amongst others— 

Sharlstone top coa}, 50 yards from the top.. 
Coal, 74 ditto dito ... 
Coal, 14 
Cat coal 295 ditto ditto coces e 
Shale coal B15 Gitta — GULLO nn eeaee ecessees - 8 
Although none of those seams are being worked, yet some of them 
are of very good quality, and no doubt at some future period will be 
found sufficiently valuable to be got. 

At the bottom of the Stanley Main, after leaving the chair, is a 
fine brick archway 9 ft. by 9ft., and by going about 24 yards due 
south the Haigh Moor shaft is reached, the diameter being the same 
as the Stanley—13 ft.clear, Everything about the bottom connected 
with the machinery is of the most massive and substantial character, 
and the arches and walls are of great thickness, upwards of 2,000,000 
bricks having been consumed in their construction,: The walls are 
6 ft. in thickness, and the landing place, where the coal is raised 
from the Haigh Moor to the Stanley pit, is 17 ft. wide, 72 ft. long, 
and 15ft. high. The place over the shaft for the working gear is 
324 ft. high, 20 ft, long, and 17 ft. wide. On a raised and very solid 
platform are a pair of very fine horizontal engines, by Bradley and 
Craven, of Wakefield, each being of 40-horse power, The drum is 
13 ft. in diameter, with a round wire-rope, and 700 tons a day can be 
drawn from one seam to the other. The foundations for the engines 
are such as are not often met with, from their great solidity, whilst 
it is evident great difficulty must have been experienced in trans- 
porting the heavy material from the top to the bottom, Some of the 
stones used in the foundations are upwards of 6 tons in weight, 
whilst the arch consists of a thickness of seven bricks, There are 
the other appliances for enginework, whilst the engines are in ex- 
cellent condition, and this part of the workings in particular is well 
worth visiting. 

About 20 yards to the west, and 40 yards to the north, of the en- 
gines there is the boiler-room, The place is as yet incomplete, there 
being only two ordinary egg-boilers at work, being about 32 ft. long 
and 4 ft, in diameter, and fed by a pipe from behind the tubbing in 
the shaft, the water being brought from a point about 30 yards from 
the surface, The foundations, however, for two more boilers have 
been nearly completed, and they will be placed alongside the others 
when all is ready. Not far from thé-boiler-room is a blacksmiths’ 


ditto ditto ... 


shop, where all the necessary work for the colliers working in the 
bottom is performed, so that there is a great saving in time effected, 
as the picks are sharpened almost on the spot, instead of, as at most 
collieries, being sent to the top. The ventilation is obtained by the 
ordinary furnace means, and about 120,000 cubic feet of air passes 
through the workings every minute. The grating of the furnace is 
26 ft. long and 5 ft. broad, with four fire-holesat the side, the consump- 
tion of fuel being about 80 tons per week, 

On descending from the Stanley Main to the Haigh Moor seam no 
coal of any importance intervenes, The following, however, is a seo- 
tion of the bed :— 


Sharlatone Wallsend Coal ...ccocsvecceceecverccacecsess 


4ft.2tn. 
Dirt 2 9 


ereeeee 


Actual thickness .esccssecvsereces 
Only the Top coal, the Wallsend, as it is called, is being worked, 
It is of excellent quality, and in great demand, The main roads in 
the Haigh Moor pit run east and west, the levels being of height suffi- 
cient to admit of a person walking upright, The coal, which is 
worked on the long wall principle, rises to the extent of about 4 inches 
per yard, and is taken to the bottom by means of self-acting inclines. 
The company, which isa limited one (composed of but a few gentle- 
men), includes the names of Mr, Pope, the managing director; Mr, 
Baines, Leeds; and Mr. Crossley, Halifax; and have about 100 houses 
at present for their workpeople, but that number will be considerably 
increased as time progresses, seeing that it wiil be to the interest of 
the proprietors to have those in their employ located near to their 
colliery. That the moral and intellectual welfare of the workmen 
will not be cverlooked the names of the gentlemen we have above 
given will be a certain guarantee; and we muy say that we were 
pleased to find that not far from the offices was a reading-room and 
library. As before stated, there are few collieries in Yorkshire that 
will better repay a visit than that at Sharlestone; and heavy as must 
have been the expenditure in sinking it and putting down the ma- 
chinery, there is every appearance that the proprietors, from the ex- 
cellent quality of the coal produced, will fiud their spirited investe 
ment a most profitable one, 





IRON TRADE OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


The past year has been the most eventful one in the history of the 
iron trade of the county of Northamptonshire, and from it may be 
dated a new era in the annals of that industry which will make 
the county one of the most important in the kingdom, Up to some 
three or four years ago Northamptonshire was almost a terra incog- 
nita, until brought into its actual worth and importance by a series 
of notices from one of the special correspondents of the Mining Jour- 
nal, Since, then, however, the ironstone found in all parts of the 
northern division of the county has attracted the notice of capital- 
ists, and the new year opens with the brightest prospects so far as 
regards the development of the valuable beds of ore which permeate 
nearly the whole of the county. The manufacture of pig-iron will 
also be very largely increased during the present year, In 1869 the 
quantity of ironstone raised in Northamptonshire is given by Mr. 
Hunt, the Keeper of Mining Records, at 540,259 tons, but we have 
the best reasons for knowing that the figures given fall short of the 
actual tonnage raised by at least 100,000 tons. During the latfer part 
of the year just clored Messrs, Butlin and Co,, in addition to keeping 
three furnaces of their own going, have been sending away some- 
thing like 3500 tons of ore tothe North of England, whilst the quan- 
tity raised in the county during the year will in all probability be 
found to exceed 700,000 tona, 

The Glendon Company, whose works are about three miles from 
Wellingborough, have had three furnaces in blast during the greater 
part of the year, and have also sent a very large quantity of stone 
into Derbyshire and Yorkshire, riathe Midland, On the same route 
of rnilway it is proposed to open out the Neville-Holte property, near 
Market Harborough, which abounds with excellent iroustone, a com. 
pany having been formed for the workii.g of the minerals aud the 
erecting of the blast-furnaces, Near to Thrapstone, on the London 
and North-Western line, new furnaces are also about to be erected, 
and the ore in that very important district more energetically worked 
than it has yet been, On the estate of the late General Arbuthnot, 
where some of the richest stone in the county has been found, pre- 
parations are also being made for more extensive working. Islep 
also promises to become an important locality, as it is said that Mr. 
Plevins, of the Heyford Ironworks, and some other gentlemen, are 
about to open out the minerals there, and start some blast-furaaces, 
On the southern side of Northampton an increased trade will be done 
during the year at Duston and the neighbourhood, whilst at Blis- 
worth, Gayton, and from there to Weedon, there will be a large in- 
crease in the trade, as there is at present a demand for more stone 
for Staffordshire and South Wales than is beingraised, Mr, Plevins 
has bad for a considerable time three furnaces in blast at Heyford, 
near Weedon, and there is a ready market for all that is produced. 
In the neighbourhood of Daventry and Rugby there is now every 
prospect that the mineral deposits will be tapped during the present 
year, whilst in the adjoining county of Oxford, at Banbury, a large 
increase in the output of ore is sure to take place, more especially 
by the company of which Mr. Roseby is the chief, 

Judging from what is proposed to be done, there is every reason 
to believe that the tonnage of ironstone raised during 1872 will not 
fall far short of 800,000 tons, and the production of pig-iron may be 
taken at 55,000 tons. Seeing that it is only about 18 years since 
ironstone was raised in Northamptonshire, and any attempt made 
to produce pig-iron in the county, the above facts cannot be other- 
wise than gratifying to all engaged in the development of the mine- 
rals of a county which at one time was supposed to be entirely free 
from anything at all calculated to find other than agricultural em- 
ployment for its inhabitants, Much of the success, however, is un- 
doubtedly due to one man, Mr, W. Butlin, who may be styled the 
father of the iron trade in Northamptonshire, and who for many 
years spared neither time nor money in makiog known the value of 
the Northamptonshire cre, and who is now, we are glad to say, reap- 
ing no inconsiderable advantage for his spirited enterprise, and ia 
which many others are now participating. In manufactured iron an 
excellent business is being done c railway sleepers, stoves, grates, 





kitchen-ranges, &c,, and there are very large ordera in hand for the 
new year, 
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[FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER } 


LEcTURE XII.—We now (said Mr. SmyYTH) begin to approach the 
point when we must have recourse to some kind of preparatory ope- 
We have 


rations before we commence mining on a larger scale. 
already passed under review the facts connected with the distribu- 
tion of the valuable materials, and you have seen that it is only 
here and there, where what may be called bunches of ore are found, 
or that metalliferous deposits can be expected near the surface of the 
ground, 


meet the lode in its unchanged state until we get down from 30 to 50 fms. 
must, therefore, be indebted to exploratory trials to settle the 
ditions of the lode. The gossans are valuable as indications o} 
the lode, but are themselves also valuable as furnishing slags for smelting pur- 
poses, mostly at asmall expense; a great deal, however, depending upon the dls- 
tance which they may have to be sent for use. Where the precious metals are 
concerned, more care is required in dealing with gossans than in other cases. 
Where gold and silver are presevt in the lodes care must be taken against mak- 
ing fal:actous experiments with the gossans. To avoid erroneous conclusions, 
rainples of the macerlal should be taken over the length, the breadth, and the 
depth of the ground, when, being well mixed, and divided, and subdivided, a 
fair sample is obtained for the eg dl and all danger avoided of being led astray 
by the occurrence of emall rich * bite’’ of material. Then it has to be consi- 
dered in respect to depth whether the clreumstances are such as will justify the 
expectation that the lods will be continuous to any great depth. I bave endea- 
voured to point out frcm numerous actual examples that in our deepest mines, 
even when the veins are small, the ores hold out to great depths, and eepecially 
as regards the mines of our south-western dlatricts, of Pzribram, in Bohemia, 
and of Norway. I also showed that there was great reason for believing that 
the riches were to be found in zones :—that is to eay, there will bo a zone of 
comparative poverty, and again a zone of comparative riches. Thus, in the 
copper mines of Cornwall, it is found that below a depth of 100 fms, to 156 fms. 
there is a diminution of valuable produce ; but, pas«ing through this zone of 
poverty, they mect again with a zone of greater riches. In a great majority of 
countries abroad, and particularly at Freiberg, in Europe, and Mexico, in 
South America, much the same results have been found, and when at a depth 
of 300 fms. many lodcs bave been found so poor as almost to be abandoned; they 
have afterwards been productive of as great riches as in the shallower work- 
ings. The mine of Przt!ram forms, bowever, an exception to this rule. In 
California the gold holds out to the maximum depth yet attained, but depths 
there are not to be compared with those of the older districts. For instance, 
the gold mine of St. John del Rey, in Brazil, has been worked to a depth of 
160 fms,, and the Hungarlan mines to a greater depth, where the gold is found 
mingled with vein-stone in proportions large enough to make it worth working. 
It ts not, however, in the depth that specimens of gold visible to the naked eye 
are seen, Thus, in the royal mines of Schemnitz they used, near the outcrop, 
to obtain native gold, Ata depth (say) of from 50 to 150 fms. the vein ylelded 
its richest ores of silver, while at the extreme depth of 250 fms, all the richer 
deposits appear to have ceased, the voiln producing galena and gold stamp-stuff, 
allowing a fair percentage of profit; but gold in a visible shape fs no longer 
to be found. Silver ores have been fonnd to be rer, and in other cases 
richer, in the depth, and in some velns both conditions bave been experienced. 
One of the Hungarian mines furnishes a remarkable example. At a depth of 
200 fme, it had a large course of argentiferous galena, associated with iron and 
copper pyrites, blende, &c.; but In the workings below the argentiferous ma- 
terial was much less valuable than in the shallower workings. When, how- 
ever, we consider the thickness of the crust of the earth, any rule as to distri- 
bation most obviously be open to many exceptions, I have already mentioned the 
silver mine at Przibram asa remarkable Instance on the other side, This mine 
Was commenced in 1783, in a magnificent specimen of lode structure of a banded 
kind. In 1785 the yleid was 2 lothe, or 1 oz. of silver, and 20 Ibe. of lead, from 
100 Ibs. of lode-stuff, From that year to 1800, as the mines became deeper, the 
quantity of silver which the ores averaged was 4 or 5 loths to the 1 cwt. of mate- 
rial raised, In 1820 it had increased to 7 loths, in 1850 to 8 loths, and in 1860 
to 9 loths, which the mines continued to yleld even at the great depth of 
350 fms. distance from the surface, Iwas in that district last year, and the 
depth now attained ts about 450 fms., with nothing to indicate any approach 
of poverty of ground. 

Tbere are one or two matters connected with the precious metals which ought 
not to be forgotten. If we commence operations in a very rich plece of ore, ina 
pocket or nest, as it Is called, we shall find it very valuable indeed, but it is not 
always that the owners will reap all the advantages that they shoulddo, Ifa 
man be working for himself a placer In Australia, where everything he takes 
out Is bis own, he will reap all the advantage of whatever riches he may find; 
but. if he has to do the same cbing for another man, rich specimens are apt to find 
their way into bis pocket, forexperience bas shown that human nature Is not to 
be rejied on as proof againetsuch temptations. A company, therefore, which is 
employing its capital on a deposit of such a rich nature must not depend upon 
all the produce coming Into its dagen It 1s for this reason, then, that an 
inferlor quality of ore, in which the precious inetal 1s disseminated through the 
Vein-stuff, and has to be extracted by machinery, may yield better results. Itis 
true that the bulk of the lodes which require treatment, and give profitable re- 
sults to the adventurers, yield now and then richer portions, which come in asa 
bonne bow he, and which adventurers get bold of in a fair majority of instances. 

I will now point out some of the reasons why it Is very important in tracing 
Out repositarics of minerals to determine whether they le in the form of beds or 
in the form of lodes, If we meet with a deposit at the surface, (say) cna hill 
side, wo must be careful not to be deceived as to its being a regular lode, If we 
imagine it to be a regular lode we shall either sink a shaft from above or drive 
a gallery horizontally from the side into it. Weshball next examine the dip of 
the footwall, and cut into it at certain distances. Sometimes we shall not find 
anything of the sort, and must then suppose wo have mistaken the character of 
the deposit, and that we bave to deal with a bedded mass, which may turn out 
to be a dish of ore, On the other band, if our shaft should not cut it we must 
not decide hastily that it Is nota vein, as it may be going down into the depth 
at a different angle, Of these false workings there are an amazing quantity, 
arising generally from a neglect of the geological character of the ground. I 
may mention a remarkable case in the county of Wicklow, where a certain lode 
of cop; er ore, associated with fron pyrites, runs so parallel with the bands of 
the strata of the country, and that, too, over a great distance, so as to give the 
idea itisa bed, After atime, however, itis found to traverse the beds with 
which it is banded, and so turned out not to be a bed, but a lode filled ina 
fi-eure made subsequently to the formation of the true strata. In the district 
of Exmoor this may be observed with a whole sertes of brown oxide of fron or 
hematite extending from Ilfracombe to the Gwenvap Hills, where they are 
largely worked by a company. Coupled with Instances like this should betaken 
what | have already mentioned as to the results of dislocations, and of which I 
gave youan example by means of Mr, Sopwith’s models, showing that where 
the beds were dislocated Lbree times any given bed might be taken for three dif- 
ferent beds. Mr, Taylor, author of ** Statistios of Coal,’ gives a remarkable In- 

stance cecurring in Pennsylvania, io which one group of beds was repeated no 
less than eight times, I know of a case in Wales where the same thing occurs 
threo times, and you will sec, therefore, how very important it ls to study the 
geological character of a diatrict, and all the miperals tn It, 

You will bave observed that from the nature of the circumstances it is un- 
neco-rary with respect to metalliferous deposits to investigate their nature on 
a large scale ; but there arecertain mine als with which itis impossible to deal 
by halves, and which nothing but large trials on a considerable scale will deter- 
mine whether they are worth working or not, Slate is a mineral of this kind, 
and even when it shows itself at the surface it is almost indispensable to open 
a quarry before it is certain that it will in all respects be suitable to the mar- 
ket. Thus the cleavage of the rock may not be regular, and so it would be use- 
less for roofing purposes, but it is impossible to say whether or not it may not 
improve in physical character and cleavage as it goes in deeper. The conse- 
quence is that trials for slate are Invariably expensive ; large quantities of ma- 
terial have ‘to be removed, and the cost far excceds that of minosof great depth 
in other rocks. Thus, If a metallic lode be discovered In the side of a hill, and 
a drift is run into it for exploratory purposes, there is often something in the 
shape of ore to sct against the expenses. This ts considered the best mode of 
attacking a lode so placed, because at every foot of the level so driven something 
more Is ascertained of the nature and character of the lode, and cross-cuts are 
easily made Into the adjacent ground for that purpose. If, on the other hand, 
Operations are commented by a shaft, the only part of the lode revealed ts that 
which is cut through, aud thus the character of the lode Is only ascertained at 
oue place. It is obvious, moreover, that the shaft might intersect the lode ata 
place where it was very poor, while riches might not be far distant, or vice versa, 
giving in either case an erroveous idea of the value of the lode. On the other 
hand, if the adjacent rocks be productive of water, and pumping becomes indis- 
rensable, a shaft may be the better and, eventually, the cheapest process, as it 

8 always sunk a little deeper than the workings, to act as a receptacie Into which 
the water may drain, and from whence it may be pumped up. In particular 
districts, however, and in certain formations, thousands of yards may be driven 
without the latrusion of a drop of water; but when large quantities of water 
have to be encountered explorations and mining have their difficulties and their 
cost enhanced tenfold. 

I must now place before you a few precautions which are necessary, irrespec- 
tive of the character of the ores or of the country in which they are sought; 
and which it is necessary, even after the ore is found, to take Into consideration 
before you can calculate the capital required, or attempt to raise any large sum 
of moncy for the work. 

First, there are the questions from whom and ou what conditions the mining 
ground Is to be obtained, and for what length of term; or, in other words, 
whether under a short or a long lease, I bave already dwelt sufficiently on 
these points to show you thetr importance ; and will proceed to the next—what 
power, ifany,isathaud, Whether wecan have water-power, which ts cheapest 
or, if not water, or not enough of it, wLether fuel—coal or wood—wowld bave 
to be obtained at a distance, and what are their respective prices, Speaking 
generally, so far as this country Is concerned, there is in the billy districts suf- 
ficient water, although it may have to be collected in reservoirs, and brought 
some distance, In Cardiganshire, near Abcrystwith, for instance, there are 
cases where the water thus collected ts carried from four to eight miles, and the 
mines thereare worked in this way with great economy. It also must be re- 
collected that the height from above the sea level as affecting the ciimate is 
important. Great difficulty arises In many instances from the continuance of 
frost and snow, as in Norway, where the water ts frozen up in October, and no 
more to be bad unttl the thaws of spring. In such regions the water in the 
mines does not freeze, but continues to rise, and the outlets being frozen up it 
may drown out the miner, From circumstances of this kind the mines opened 
en the lodes of the Frepch Alps can only be worked four or five months in the 

r. Nevertheless, in the Hartz, at Freiberg,in Saxony, and at Schemnitz, 
in Hungary, the supply of water-power is managed with great success, the 
water being brought 12 or 14 wiles, notwithstanding all the difficulties produced 
by revere frosts. Again, if the supply is obtained too near the heads of streams 
it cannot be expected to be steady, There may be more than is wanted to-day, 


It is true that some ores generally make up to the surface, 
80 as to be touched by the plough, or they may be cut into by drain- 
ing; but tho lodes are generally covered up by material or gossans, the eondl. 
tion of which is more or leas indicative of change, so that we cannot expect to 
We 
uality and con- 

the nature of 


steam-power, as they almost rym A do in the South-West of England. 
some countries the climate is so injurio 

pelled to remove to other localities during a pa 
which when abroad the engineer must attach due weight. 


carriage—whetber by road, canals, railways, sca, or horse. 


with great economy. 
riage on ordiuary roads, to say nothing of railways. 


be worked to advantage, which formerly could not. 


by props. 
aud 

importance. 
timber for mincs is floated down the streams very cheaply. 


had io the neighbourhood, they are entirely supplied from the Baltic, at an ex- 
tremely reasonable cost of carriage. 
Another question of prime importance Is the wagesof skilled and unskilled In- 


to build barracks or dwellings of some kind on the spot,or much time and 
strength will be wasted in going to and fro. In some places where the price of 
labour has risen to a great height, as in Callfornia, it is impossible to work any 
but the richest deposits. In Hungary the contrary is the case; and mining 
there, although often in poor ground, is not unprofitable, 
the greatest importance is the skill and the intelligence of the workmen. No- 
thing is easier than to mara mine by indiscreet directions, and get it into a bad 
shape, whereas it will cost a great deal of time and money, and nothing is more 
difficult, to restore it to a good form for working. 

So far as above ground arrangements for a mine are concerned, the first thing 
to be done 1s to establish an office, a dwelling for the overlooker and others, car- 
penters’ sheds, a smitbs’ shop, places to store materials, and various indispens- 
able fixtures of a Iikecharacter, These things must be done when a commence- 
ment is resolved upon, but I do remember a case where large establishments of 
this kind were set 4 before they had looked to see if the vein they expected 
was there, and It so happened that the veln never was found, This may seem 
an exaggerated case, but there it stands to this day as an example of what 
foolish things may be done if due thought and caution are not observed. While, 
however, there are Instances of this kind where buildings and machinery un- 
suited to the requirements of the case may be erected, and much capital thereby 
thrown away, the mining engineer must be equally careful pot to err on the 
other side, If necessaries, such as I have mentioned, bave to be brought or 
fetched from a distance much time is lost, which means loss of money. When 
works acquire any magnitude a considerable quantity of accommodation is re- 
quired, aud, therefore, whatever buildings are put up at the commencement 
should be designed so that they may be enlarged if ncceesary. As respects ma- 
chinery, it must be remembered that while a due regard to economy cannot be 
too highly praised, niggardliness very rarely effects any real saving. People 
sometimes for the sake of a smaller present outlay put up (say) a steam-engine 
which barely does what is required frum it, and then as the work Increases it 
is overstrained, and delays often occur, the result of breakages, so great as to 
more than outweigh the supposed saving. It is always better to havo machinery 
rather more than less powerful enough for the work required, and then every- 
thing is done with ease and economy, 





THE FORMATION OF MINERAL VEINS, LODES, &e. 
THE LECTURES AT THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 


S1r,—In last week’s Supplement to the Journal a correspondent 
makes some observations under the above head, his object apparently 
being to show that all theories hitherto advanced on this subject are 
fallacious, In referring to the aqueous theory he quotes a mineral 
lode which he saw projecting above the surface on a mountain in 
Wales, and asks how minerals could have been deposited by water 
in such a position, In reply I would remind him that this was not 
always a mountain. The Welsh hills were not formed by a process 
of elevation, but, on the contrary, geology teaches us that they are 
only the monuments of an older country, whose plain their summits 
represent, They exist, in many instances, simply through their hav- 
ing been better able to resist the actionof denudation, by the superior 
hardness of their rock, &c., or through their being less exposed to its 
effects. At one time, previously to the removal of the overlying 
strata, the back of this lode, standing 20 ft, above the surface, was 
very probably many hundreds of feet below an ancient sea bottom, 
The argument that because there is at the present time no water in 
some of the deep mines of the Chili mountains therefore no water 
ever circulated in those veins cannot be maintained for a moment. 
It would be just as reasonable to contend that the summits of our 
English hills, because now some hundreds of feet above sea level, 
have never been under water, whereas we find on them shells and 
fossils of marine fauna of the post pliocéne period, proving thatina 
comparatively recent age they formed part of asea bottom, Springs 
and subterranean streams of water are often known to alter their 
course, and in process of time occasionally to disappear, As to the 
fact of a spring of fresh water occurring in a copper lode, that is not 
very difficult to explain, Many veins are in reality large water- 
courses, being sufficiently open to allow free circulation to any water 
which may getin from the adjoining rocks, The rainfall on the out- 
crop of an open jointed or porous rock, (say) 4 mile from a vein, 
might follow the rock down towards the dip till, at a certain depth, 
it would be intercepted by the vein, This water-bearing rock having, 
perhaps, impervious strata overlying it, the water would be under 
great pressure, and would find its way up through the open vein in 
the shape of a spring or feeder, and would escape through every 
available opening. Owing to the short time the water could remain 
in contact with the copper ore, little or none of the latter would be 
taken into solution, and the spring referred to would be virtually a 
freshwater spring. In the lead mines of Denbighshire and Flint- 
shire the miners know to their sorrow that the cross-courses running 
along the line of strike of the strata are simply reservoirs for large 
bodies of water which have found their way down through the lime 
rocks from their outcrop. 

The circulation of water in an open fissure will not, per se, forma 
course of ore. Firstly, it must hold the ore in solution; and, secondly, 
the chemical constitution of the adjoining rocks, or the electro-mag- 
netic condition of the vein itself, must be favourable for its deposi- 
tion, The appearance alluded to by your correspondent of lodes 
having been in a state of fusion may be quite correct, and yet not 
interfere with the theory of their aqueous origin. They are fre- 
quently, very long subsequently to their complete formation, exposed 
to igneous action, which may alter their physical character, and a!so 
that of the containing rock. 

I never heard it suggested that metallic veins have been “vacuums” 
—i.¢., spaces where there is neither air nor matter, and, of course, it 
would be impossible that a vacuum of any extent could exist in the 
crust of the earth, which is saturated with water, air, or gases of va- 
rious kinds. But that veins were originally open spaces, or fissures, 
is very clear, or how could their contents, consisting frequently of 
pieces of shale, or of the superincumbent strata, have been deposited 
in them? Mineral veins have generally been formed by the unequal 
subsidence or upheaval of large tracts of the earth’s surface, and are 
simply mineralised faults, When the strata of a country are frac- 
tured throughout for, perhaps, miles in length, and on one side of the 
fracture are depressed to the depth of many fathoms, there must ne- 
cessarily be portions of the vein, or fissure, thus formed, which are 
of greater width than others; the vein, in fact, at these spots bellies 
out, and at other points the cheeks will bein contact, and the lode is 
nipped out. This is owing tothe primary fracture being irregular in 
its vertical course, on account of the variable texture and hardness 
of the strata through which it passes. 

The annexed diagram will, perhaps, show this 
more clearly. The dotted line, a d, represents 
the position of one of the walls of the vein at 
the time of fracture; a’ d’ shows the same wall 
after the subsidence of the ground on that side 
—i.e., after the formation of the fissure; the 
cavities, c, c, c, are subsequently filled in with 
mineral substances, and the lode is complete. 

As regards this subject not being discussed by 
practical men, I may remark that Mr, W. Smyth, 
who is a practical man of large experience in 
Cornish mines, has certainly propounded theo- 
ries relating to the formation of mineral veins. 
No doubt, if our practical miners were better 
acquainted with the science of geology than 
they generally are the laws governing the dis- 
tribution of metallic ores would have a very 





Reasons of this kind may render it better, even if the Cost be greater, to “ 

a 
us to health that Europeans are com- 
rt of the year—a circumstance to 


The next point we must consider regards the means of communication or 
On the Fells, in the 
North of England, they yet follow the primitive method of carrying the ores upon 
galloways; and in Spain, Mexico, and other places abroad mules are employed 
flowever, carriage of this kind cannot compete with car- 
In this respect miners are 
better off than they used to be, and, therefore, deposits of a poorer character can 


It is a matter of great importance whether or not suitable kinds of wood are 
attainable on the spot for securiug the workmen, and keeping open the levels 
Fir or pine, good larch and oak, are the most useful sorts of timber; 
the cost of them, aud the distance they have to be brought, are matters of 
In some districts in Europe, as in Styria, where large smelting 
works are established, and in America, where the woods are near the rivers, 
In the Cornish 
mines, where enormous quantities of timber are used, and where it 1s not to be 


dustry in the neighbourhood of the mine, and the proximity or otherwise of the 
dwellings of the workmen. You will find that in commencing a mine in re- 
mote districta this question of labour will beone of difficulty, and you will have 


Another point of 


posed in this age to let any “secret thing” alone, but, on the con. 
trary, the greater the difficulties in comprehending them the greater 
the skill and energy called forth. It is this thirst for knowledge and 
radical enquiry that has led to the present colossal proportions of 
Great Britain’s manufacturing and mining industries, for had not 
science come to their aid these could never have been developed on 
the scale we now see them.—Shifnal, Jan. 3. A, H, MAURICE, 


DIVINING RODS—PROF. SMYTH’S LECTURES. 


S1r,—In one of the able lectures of Mr. Warington Smyth, repo: ted 
in the Supplement to last week's Journal, Mr. Smyth made a state. 
ment which requires a rectification, Speaking about divining rods, 
the learned professor referred to a class of people who assert that 
they can discover springs by that aid, and included among them an 
ecclesiastic, who, said he, had formoney exercised that profession in 
France. Now, some 20 years ago a man gifted with high intellect, 
l’Abbé Paramelle, made it his study to discover hidden springs, and 
for 30 years, admirably employed, travelled throughout France, mak. 
ing money perhaps, but also rendering invaluable services to popu. 
lations deprived of water. The life of this gentleman was so great 
a blessing to France that it would be a matter for regret if such a 
man was unknown abroad, and looked upon as an adventurer tak. 
ing advantage of public ignorance and superstition, 

Allow me, therefore, to tell you a few facts about him and his 
method, L’Abbé Paramelle never employed divining rods, Theart 
of spring discovery, or hydroscopy, as he has created it—for he is its 
creator—has no connection with divining rods. This art rests en. 
tirely upon the study of the soil and the knowledge of the subjacent 
ground. Science is its foundation and guide, and magic has nothing 
to do with it, ; 

Persons who may desire to.be enlightened on this subject can read 
the book which the respectable ecclesiastic wrote towards the end of 
his life, when, after upwards of thirty years of work, travel, and ex. 
perience, old age and disease forced him to rest. (“ L’Art de Découvrir 
les Sources,” 1 vol.: Dentu, Paris.) They will see that, if ever l'Abbé 
Paramelle referred to divining rods it was to illustrate their complete 
inefficiency, and that his processes are as irrelevant to magic as geo- 
logy and geognosy are at the present time. 

You will, Sir, excuse me for the present letter. I study the science 
which l’Abbé Paramelle has founded, I purpose devoting myself to 
it, especially in Australia, where the want of water is severely felt, 
You will readily understand how anxious I am to place in its true 
aspect the character of the master for whom I feel so high an ad. 
miration, and, at the same time, remind the public that there is a 
science, exceedingly useful, emivently worthy of consideration, which 
must not be involved with the cheats of empiricism, 

I will add that this art may sometimes be a useful assistance to 
miners, as mining operations are often checked by want of water, or 
disturbed by unexpected underground streams, that could be avoided 
by applying properly the principles of hydroscopy. 

Linden House, Twickenham, Jan. 4, LEON JOUBD'HUI, 





THE REGULATION OF MINES, 


§1r,—The time is drawing near when the Mines Regulation Bill 
will be introduced and considered in Parliament, and it will be well 
if Members of Parliament can be induced to give their best efforts to 
the obtaining an effectual measure for the suppression of colliery 
accidents, more particularly explosions, 

No enactment will be of any benefit, I submit, unless some direct 
remedial measures are provided by striking at the root of the evil, 
For instance, a discontinuance of the use of gunpowder in mines 
producing explosive gases would remove one of the chief sources of 
evil, and if prohibited by the Legislature no doubt some substitute 
would speedily be found amongst the many ingenious contrivances 
invented for the purpose. Again, on the occurrence of an accumu. 
lation of gas in the workings, or any part of 2 mine, the working of 
the mine should be suspended until the ventilation is restored to a 
healthy state. Safety-lamps should be solely used in fiery mines, 
In such mines also the furnaces should be abandoned and machino 
ventilators adopted as being both economically and in point of 
safety much superior to the former, The introduction of these 
sweeping reforms would soon produce most satisfactory results; 
they might be deemed at first harsh and unworkable, as the Army 
Bill, the Irish Church Bill, and other measures have been so con- 
sidered, but the practical effect would be getting rid of the baneful 
causes of the evil, and the introduction of a system constituted on 
safe and sure principles, as far as this can be attained by human 
means, forethought, and more perfect appliances, 

The remarks of the Coroner at the summing up of the enquiry 
into the late Hindley Green explosion are to the point. In the next 
session he trusted a good Bill would be introduced, the recent acci- 
dents would enable them to obtain a more perfect measure than any 
which had hitherto been offered; the delay in this case would not 
be an evil, He was not aware that the previous Bills contained any- 
thing which would have prevented the explosion they were investi- 
gating, or that at the Moss pits, but there would probably be got 
next year something that would do good, GY: 
Jan. 2. 


COMPRESSED AIR AS A POWER FOR UNDERGROUND 


PURPOSES, &e. 


Srr,—Your correspondeut, “J. M. B.,” in the Supplement to last 
week’s Journal, is quite right, Compressed air by our patent is now 
more economical than direct steam for mining and all other purposes, 
Albion Foundry, Wakefield, Jan. 2. F, Hurr, 


os 





DESTRUCTION OF FIRE-DAMP, AND EXTINGUISHING 
FIRES. 


§1r,—In my letter, published in the Supplement to last week’s 
Journal, I endeavoured to give an outline by which my invention, 
the “ Hydro-Carbonic Nitreo Fire Engine,” can be employed for ex- 
tinguishing fire, depolarising hydrogen and other noxious vapours 
and gases. I may state that, to bring such invention into operation, 
Iam working in conjunction with the London Volunteer Fire Bri- 
gade, by which I trust that the question of extinguishing fire will be 
placed on a more satisfactory footing. It has been known for more 
than 20 years by the London Fire Brigade that water alone is not 
the proper agent for extinguishing fire, and it has appeared to me 
something marvellous that the citizens of London should have to 
pay the London Fire Brigade, independent of the premiums paid the 
insurance offices, nearly 65,0002. per annum, and nearly 400 men 
are kept for the sole purpose of using ponderous engines, which ge- 
nerally arrive too late, and employ such floods of water that it needs 
the employment by the insurance companies of a salvage corps, at 
the cost of many thousands per annum, in endeavouring to prevent 
tbe disastrous results now produced by this course of procedure. I 
contend that this state of things is most unsatisfactory, and calls for 
a thorough practical remedy. We, therefore, propose to submit to 
the Volunteer Fire Brigade a definite plan by which fires may be 
scientifically dealt with, and by which means persons engaged in the 
Volunteer Brigade may employ their time advantageously to them: 
selves and beneficially to the public. 

This plan will consist in placing store chambers in different parts 
of London, or any other city or town, as mentioned in my last letter. 
A light apparatus, to travel on wheels, with or without pumping ap- 
paratus, will be constructed, and after the store vessels are charged 
from the engines the contents'’may be forced into any store vessel in 
any part of the city. This apparatus may be considered in the light 
of an auxiliary, and being of light and inexpensive construction & 
large number may be employed. The receivers may be placed on 
the premises of such persons as take an interest in the protection of 
property from destruction by fire, and the business may be extended 
at a very small cost. The object of the company being to employ 
the most scientific apparatus, and supersede, as far as possible, the 
present expensive and cumbersome machinery. The same course 
will have to be adopted in the mining districts, A large receiver, 
with a pump and gas generating apparatus will be attached to the 





much better chance of being understood. Itis 





and dot enough for to-morrow, so that it is neccasary to construct reservoirs, 


eoul-winding or pumping engine. 
& forfunate thing for the progress of humanity that men are not dis- ' 500 to 1000 gallons, and should be always kept charged by the engi- 


The receiver should hold from 
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eer at a pressure of 300 Ibs. to the square inch. A pipe about Lin. 
n diameter should be laid on from the receiver from the up and 
Jown cast shafts, A number of small receivers should be placed in 
he roadways of the pits, tunnels, or workings, These receivers 
sould be furnished with pulse valves, to prevent back action in case 
f breakage. Small delivery hose should be attached to each re- 
iver, and the receivers should be connected with each other. Jets 
nay be fixed like gas-pipes, and a vapour of the fluid employed may 
used instantly in any part of the mine. A man by this means 
night go through the workings, and instantly depolarise all the car- 
uretted hydrogen and carbonic acid found in the pit. The mist 
nay be distributed throughout any chamber, by which means a very 
mall quantity of the fluid will render the pit, or mine, perfectly 
ealthy. I may state that this fluid has no injurious effect on the 
ealth of the men. This, perhaps, is the strangest part of the dis- 
overy, that the fluid posseses a power of rendering caverns and tun- 
Is salubrious and healthy, while it has no effect whatever on the 
spiratory organs of mankind, Again, there is no reason why this 
ery material may not be employed to work the coal-cutting ma- 
hines, and the escape may be distributed so as to render ventilation 
nnecessary, a8 the mixture is capable of restoring equilibrium in 
be properties of the atmosphere. 
As a matter of course, it must be distinctly understood that the 
ape of this fluid can do no harm at any time, therefore I contend 
Phat any objection raised to its employment can only arise from ig- 
prance, indifference, or prejudice, The expense of employing this 
¥epour in a coal district is simply nominal. A ton of this prepared 
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? el would be sufficient for keeping a coal mine elear of vapour for 
boa veral months, It is not essential that the vessels in the bottom 
7 @f the pit be charged at 3001bs, on the square inch ; 1501bs. on the 
uare inch is the proper pressure to work at; and I may state, for 
* Phe information of those whom it may concern, that the same exe- 
)@ution may be done by an apparatus working at 150lbs, on the 
\ ‘gguare inch as may be accomplished with 25 apparatuses working 
be 1001bs, on the square inch; and, further, that its power of “ae 
, t 


rising carburetted hydrogen diminishes in the general ratio. 
will require 100 times more fluid at 15lbs, on the square inch than 

required at 1501bs.; and, further, it will require 10,000 times 
the amount of Auid either to extinguish fire or neutralise hydrogen 
Banc. on ths square inch than at 150, It must, therefore, be 


“8% 


tinctly understood by all persons wishing to introduce this inven- 

tion into any factory, or working, that 1501bs, on the square inch is 
* the standard. 

' It appears to me, from long investigation of this subject, that the 

oper application of this fluid to produce the most useful effect may 
I enstdored analogous to the respiration or breathing apparatus 
‘of the lungs of mankind—that is to say, 151bs, on the square inch 
Of our common atmosphere is the true standard, or requisite pressure, 
for sustaining the conditions of life and motion; and it is just as 
essential, if fire is to be scientifically dealt with, and hydrogen and 
Boxious vapours neutralised, that this standard law of 1501bs. pres- 
‘Bure should be distinctly understood, and ‘scientifically dealt with 
accordingly. Any deviation from this general law can only incur 

te of time and material. 

- Ihave endeavoured to be as explicit as possible in this matter, 

Decause I am fully aware that many persons who may be anxious to 
introduce this invention into their districts may not possess time or 
inclination necessary for reducing elementary laws to their true ma- 
thematical proportions; and our friends may rest assured that what- 
ever obstacles may present themselves in analysing the various laws 
of Nature, there are a few simple principles in full operation in re- 
gulating the various forces now in action, and that it is the duty 
and destiny of mankind to develope in every possible way the 
harmony by which those laws are regulated. Solving this is the 
true philosopher’s stone. I trust, therefore, that this invention will 
he investigated, and put into operation first amongst the most fiery 

nes of this country, seeing that it is of the most simple character, 

very inexpensive. I see no reason why the subject may not be 

en up and immediately adopted by the various mine proprietors, 

as the invention is calculated in every way to protect their property 

m destruction, and at the same time to give the conditions of 
Ith to the working miners, 

/ I may state, before closing this letter, that I shall be prepared to 
@nswer, through the Journal, any question that may arise respecting 
th invention; and, further, I may say ithas been a great consola- 
tion to me to know that I have been instrumental in helping those 
who could not help themselves, THOMAS ATKINS, 

26, Budge-row, Cannon-street, London, 

P.S.—We have prepared apparatus for distributing the vapours at 
the pressure before mentioned, and, as many of the pits are already 
fitted up with pipes for conducting compressed air to the coal-cutting 
Machines, there can be no objection to the pipes being employed 
god connected with the various receivers, as our pressure is distinct 

pthat now used for the compressed air, This would considerably 
‘Feduce the cost of applying this invention to the mines; and, further, 
@s this invention requires 1-10th water to be used, this will be ample 
to lubricate all the plugs and valves for the keeping down the tempe- 

_ Fature to the most economical point of working.—T, A, 





THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF MINING, 


§1n,—Taking a retrospective glance over the year just closing, 
Mine adventurers may well congratulate themselves upon the vast 
improvement which has within that time taken place in the price of 
metals, and upon the excellent prospect which exists of a long con- 
tinunnce of the present prosperity. Mines which at previous prices 
for copper and tin would scarcely return the outlay made upon them 
have been enabled to give dividends to the adventurers, in many 

one sufficient to compensate for heavy and annoying disappoint- 
_Ments elsewhere ; and mines which had long been struggling on at 
much disadvantage in consequence of insufficiency of plant and ma- 

@hivery have been enabled to place themselves in the best possible 

ition for future profitable working without calling for further 
‘@ontributions from the shareholders. All this, moreover, notwith- 
Boe ine the constantly increasing value of labour and a consider- 
e increase in the no less indispensable requisite for all industrial 
rations—fuel, Coal is at present from 3s, to 4s, per ton higher 
n at the close of last year, chiefly owing to the higher wages paid 
colliers; yet, whilst the improvement has been productive of ma- 
al benefit in the colliery districts, the metalliferous miners have 
_. MP largely participated in the general prosperity that the increased 
e of coal has caused no serious inconvenience even at mines where 
quantity of steam-power employed, and consequently the con- 

ption of fuel, is the largest. 

The mines which have derived the greatest advantage are doubt- 
less those producing tin; but copper mines have likewise obtained 
@onsiderably higher prices for their produce; and although the price 
BE lead has not advanced to the same extent, the improved commer- 

| position has permitted an advance of 11. per ton possible, not- 
thstanding the largely increased supply. The consumer has re- 
mtly been paying 20/. per ton more for tin than at the commence- 
nt of the year, and such is the confidence of the smelters in the 
bility of the market, though all were aware that the excessive 
ices which ruled for a few days could only be temporary, that they 
ve made an almost corresponding advance !u the standard upon 
hich they purchase their ores, Although a very small proportion 
£ tin enters into the composition of tin-plates, a rise of from 4s. to 

. per box in the latter has been established; and as previously to 

e late improvement in the metal markets the tin-plate makers 
ve had a very small margin for profit, and as iron is also dearer 
is probable that at least present prices will be maintained, even 
ould tin be quoted somewhat lower. The prospects of the market 
ith regard to other metals are equally favourable, as stocks are 
nerally low, and the demand is excellent, 
: In this position of affairs it is not surprising that the disposition 
j invest in Cornish and Devon mines should be much greater than it 
s been for some time, and since, judging from the large amount 
‘Of capital supplied by British cupitalists for the development of 
American mines, it is evident that there is an abundance of money 
Bt disposal for speculative purposes, I would earnestly recommend 
ll who have money to spare to ascertain more about the tin and 
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for the benefit of the owners of mines in the western states of Ame- 
rica; and I amconvinced that while metals remain at anything like 
their present price they will obtain a far larger interest for their 
money.—Jan, 1, CoRNUBIENSIS, 


THE NEW YEAR—1872. 


S1r,—The New Year opens to the Queen's subjects with many 
reasons for thankful reflections, yet associated with pertinent warn- 
ings; the year just passed is allied with grave and serious retro- 
spects, and the future is fraught with the liveliest hopes and forecasts 
of domestic and foreign peace, commercial prosperity, active and 
prosperous trade and manufacture, added to ample and remunera- 
tive labour. What would our national holiday—Christmas—have 
been but for the favourable course vouchsafed to our noble Duke of 
Cornwall? His illness conspicuously developes the combined inten- 
sity and ‘ndividuality with which the Prince of Wales's danger was 
felt in every home, not only of the United Kingdom but throughout 
the whole empire. The Queen throws open the halls of Windsor, 
and the family banquet displays a warmth of domestic hope and 
happiness that augurs well for the future, and sets an example of 
royal affection that should extend its power throughout the families 
of the nobles and wealthy who circle around their hearths at this 
hospitable season of the year. We would, if we dare, say that the 
continental storm is finally allayed, but the words of bitter recrimi- 
nation between German and French statesmen are jarring against 
messages of peace, whilst the latter has unquestionably to pass 
through a constitutional convulsion. It is monstrous to contemplate 
an additional charge of 20,000,000/. annually, consequent on the 
war, Itis true that 213,649,000/. has been paid or provided for, with 
126,351,000/, still owing, to liquidate the indemnity to Germany. The 
estimated revenue for 1872 is put down at 97,174,500/.; the expen- 
diture will be increased 6,000,000/, annually, accumulative debt for 
interest on the sum still due to Germany : whilst M. Ponyer-Quertier’s 
statements conclusively show that the taxation of France will be- 
come 110,000,0007, permanently annually. From whence will this 
sum spring, and permit trade and commerce to maintain their “stan- 
dards ” in the marts of the world? far less to speak of progressing 
prosperity. Expansion for many years is wholly out of the question ! 

England, what hath thou to be proud and thankful for! It is 
true a national debt of about 800,000,000/. exists, yet thy credit is 
equal to grapple with the burden, for with borrowing powers of 
31. percent. interest, and an annual revenue from agriculture, mining, 
trade manufacture, and commerce of far more than 850,000,000, 
thy taxation is in the aggregate trifling, though large when compared 
with other nations, contrasting the populations. The United King- 
dom is the richest community in the known world, The average 
income of every soul, man, woman, and child, is above 25/. annually ! 
whilst free trade places the consumption of sugar, rice, tea, coffee, 
salt, and many of the luxuries of life within the reach of every in- 
dustrious and prudent man and family. Again, the social progress 
of the United Kingdom has made wonderful strides in favour of the 
masses. Education, cheap postage, and‘telegraphy expand the 
mind, give freedom of thought and interchange of sentiments, whilst 
the latter open out rapid communications between nations, peoples, 
and kin, and foster competitive trade and commerce through the 
suppression of monopolies, 

The crisis of 1866 has resulted in great benefits to the home in- 
dustries of the country, and in no respect more so than in railway 
reforms, and consequent prospective progress and prosperity. Rail- 
way finance is far better than formerly—permanent debenture stock, 
instead of short and periodical renewals, has effected great economy, 
whilst retrenched expenditure, enhanced practical management, and 
more efficient executives, all tend to give this class of property a 
status and value which it never at any former epoch possessed. The 
revenues of our railways have made swift advances during the past 
half-year, as compared with the corresponding half of 1870:—Great 
Eastern, 52,896/.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 126,045/,; London and 
North-Western, 220,422/.; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
50,0577.; Midland, 181,961/.; North-Eastern, 205,061/.; South-East- 
ern, 66,882/.; Caledonian, 61,648/.; Great Western, 100,829/.; and 
North British, 54,1277. Joint-stock banks, otherwise than those of 
a “limited ” character, it must be remembered, are exposed to un- 
known casualties to shareholders, not only so long as their names 
remain upon the “ register,” but also, in case of their assigns not 
proving responsible, for even three years after transfer of their 
shares creditors are wholly protected from loss in such wide-spread 
“constituencies” as the London and Westminster, London and 
County, National Provincial of England, and many others of our 
metropolitan and provincial joint-stock banks, yet liabilities to the 
proprietaries are “unlimited” to the full extent of the convertments 
of the banks, This unlimited responsibility is severely felt by the 
trustees under the will of a Mr. Palmer, who held 37 shares in the 
Birmingham Banking Company, which stopped payment in June, 
13866, Vice-Chancellor Malins has decreed the trustees to pay 1900/, 
calls on these shares, simply because they delayed realising them 
within 12 months after the demise of Palmer, whilst they held them 
on from April, 1864, to June, 1866, when the bank stopped payment. 
There can be little doubt entertained in respect to the coming half- 
year dividends on joint-stock banks. The commercial dealings of 
the country have for months past been in an extremely healthy and 
satisfactory condition ; the hemisphere has been cleared of a host of 
ephemeral concoctions and speculative firms, which formerly dealt 
almost exclusively upon credit ; hence at moments of pressure they 
had to succumb to force of natural laws and circumstances, The 
business of banking is perfectly legitimate and profitable, and it is 
only when such institutions become allied with adventurers instead 
of bona fide finance that risks are incurred, It is to be deprecated if 
joint-stock banks, through competitive cravings after gains, infringe 
upon the business of bill-discounters and money-lenders, and thus 
subject themselves again to the culmniated catastrophe of May, 1866. 

The coal and iron products of the United Kingdom are worth to 
the miner about 20,000,000/. annually, yet the consumers have to pay 
at least 100,000,000/. for the mineral and metal. The costs of car- 
riage per rail and ships, commercial gains and expenses of depdts, 
carting, delivery, commissions, &c., absorb the difference betwixt 
the two sums, so that it will be seen ata glance that merchants and 
carriers secure far greater gains than the miners, yet many of the 
most opulent and wealthy familics in the land owe their position 
and influence to the start which coal and iron mining gave them. 
At Barnsley, Barrow-in-Furness, Middlesborough, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and Wolverhampton the iron trade is good, and great expectations 
of increased business and advancing prices are looked forward to for 
the coming year. The reports from the coal districts are highly 
satisfactory, and the future is allied with cheeting prospects. In 
Wales, both north and south, lead mining has greatly increased, and 
& great number of new undertakings command attention upon the 
London and other share marts of the kingdom, There has not, how- 
ever, during the past year been any very important discovery of 
mineral wealth made, although in several instances the market value 
of shares rules high. Rampant markets are not generally desirable 
arenas for the uninitiated to visit—the time to buy, or rather to in- 
vest money, is when demand for shares is slack, and intrinsically 
valuable properties all but neglected. There are many’of this class 
that can now be selected with judicious discrimination, and from 
which large gains must accrue during the coming year as pioneer 
point after point become developed, and which must, as yield in- 
creases, attract public attention, and thence. become market fa- 
vourites, It is to Cornwall that we must look for our best and most 
profitable mines, and those yielding tin stand at the head. It is true 
that we have a Van in Wales, yet we have a Tincroft giving profits 
of 10002. per week in Cornwall; a Dolcoath paying 45,000/, annually, 
against a Minera in Denbighshire ; a Carn Brea against Great Laxey 
in the Isle of Man; and a Cook’s Kitchen to match a Lisburne in 
Cardiganshire; with Botallack, East Pool, Great Vor, Phoenix, Par 
Consols, Trumpet Consols, and a Kitty (St. Agnes), to match any other 
seven mines situate throughout the United Kingdom, There are also 
in the west peninsula of Kngland rich copper mines, as for instance, 
West Seton, South Caradon, Devon Great Consols, with others; and 
lastly, amongst the numerous undertakings well worthy the atten- 
tion of the investing capitalist may be classed the following—South 
Crofty, Basset, South Frances, South Carn Brea, West Basset, Mar- 








opper mines of our own western counties, instead of sending it abroad 


garet, Spearn Moor, West Trumpet, North Pool, Pendarves, St, Ives 


Consols, New Hingston, New Hendra, Buller, Grenville, Lucy, Mary 
Ann, North Buller, Penhalls, St. Just United, and Trannack, 

The price of tin is good, and likely for a time to advance, yet in 
two or three years the increased yield of tin ores must necessariiy 
exercise an adverse influence on the markets, Copper is at a fair 
price, and many mines ought to pay good dividends, The present is 
the most charming epoch in Cornish mining that I have known 
during 40 years of practical experience, and for the ensuing year all 
associated with such pursuits should reap a goldeu harvest ; then let 
us hope that the Cornish motto—One and All, fair play, fifteen balls— 
prove in practice what it is in spirit—viz., fair play for “one and 
all,” and not as some represent, fourteen to one against the outsider, 


A happy and prosperous New Year to all. R, TREDINNICK, 
Consulting Mining Eugtnecr, 


3, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, City, Jan, 1, 1872, 





“WHAT TO SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID"—No. VI. 


S1r,—I ventured last week to observe that in the face of “ national 
calamities and continental disruptions adversely affecting every de- 
scription of monetary security, mining had steadfastly held its own, 
pot only having maintained its negociable value, but also realised an 
enhanced value for its produce.” While mining invariably mani- 
fests this desirable freedom from any undue depression, it largely 
participates in the inevitable reaction which follows, The state of 
the revenue, the bankers’ clearing-house figures, the returns of exporty 
and imports, are the tests indicating the active and prosperous con. 
dition of the trade of the country ; and, as is evidenced from day to 
day, no produce or commodity so materially beneiits from such a 
condition of things as the value of metals. The high prices ruling 
in othersecurities arise, we are told, from three causes—cheap money, 
cheap Consols, and improved credit, “ But,” asks the same authority, 
“will this rise be permanent, cheap money being obviously extremely 
temporary?” Dearer money will, perforce, cause a sharp reaction 
in the marketable value of securities generally, and when this shall 
take place—as it most assuredly will—for “the tide which came in 
will some time go out, when there will be low water as there is now 
high water ’—mining values will remain unaltered, depending almost 
entirely upon the value of metals, which enhances proportionately 
with the expansion of trade. 

Every feature unmistakeably indicates the force of your remarks, 
that “the measure of improvement in the metal market is assuming 
such strength and dimensions that nothing but vast speculation or 
some untoward complication of events which have not as yet given 
any sign of their approach can stay its onward course.” It is not too 
much to say that mining (as an investment) is just entering upon 
a new career of unprecedented success, and that its results will es- 
tablish it more firmly than heretofore as the most remunerative se- 
curity in which capital can be employed. 

For years past mining—I mean sound, legitimate mining—has been 
gaining favour among the investing public; and, now that it has 
been, so to speak, born anew it is to be sincerely hoped that its 
career will not be marred by unwholesome accretions stultifying its 
otherwise satisfactory development, but that it will gain honest 
and healthful strength, yielding increasing results with advancing 
years, until it shall occupy that exalted position which it deservedly 
merits as the most important branch of our national enterprise. Let 
each one whose business and interest itis to encourage the extension 
of this profitable channel for the employment of capital fell with a 
relentless hand every upas tree that insidiously sheds an atmosphere 
that arrests legitimate progress, 

CREEGBRAWSE.—This mine ia situated immediately to the east of 
Wheail Garland and Wheal Unity, both of which have been exceed- 
ingly rich mines, There are only 507 shares, which are held by a 
few local gentlemen, and until very recently they have seldom been 
obtainable ; and but for the fact of the late Mr. F. Pryor’s interest 
having been sold by his executors, in all probability this mine would 
have been little heard of. A considerable amount of money has been 
divided amongst the shareholders at different times ; and the present 
profits are estimated as equal to 1/, per share per quarter. This is 
principally owing to the more vigorous working adopted by the re- 
cently appointed manager, and the abolition of various superfluous 
expenses, One noticiable fact is that for years past no samples of 
the tinstuff had been taken by the agents, and whatever was raised 
from the mine was stamped totally regardless of its quality, or with- 
out knowing even whether it would pay the cost of returning. Tho 
stopes are now set on tribute, and everything is sampled as soon as 
raised, It is expected that fully 100/, per month will be saved by 
this arrangement, permanent profits will be realised, and satisfac- 
tory dividends will be declared, 

WEsT TANKERVILLE,—This mine adjoins the Roman Gravels, and 
contains some of the most productive lodes of that mina, Miningin 
this district dates back to the Roman period; but in !ater times the 
Snailbeach, Oven Pipe (now called Tankerville), Roman Gravels, 
Bog, and Pennerley were worked conjointly by a local company, 
known as the “ Laurences,"” This company expended nearly 500,0002, 
in mining operations throughout the district, the principle part of 
which was supplied from returns of lead realised from the West Tan- 
kerville, in those days known as Old Batholes, The Wood vein, the 
chief lode worked upon, yielded 300,000, worth of ore (pig-lead at the 
time selling at 8/, per ton) from surface to the 18 fm, level. 

It may not be generally known that, through mismanagement and 
misrule generally, the Laurences came to grief, and abandoned all 
their mines in succession, Since then Snanilbeach has yielded enor- 
mous fortunes, the present returns of lead being 250 tons per month, 
Roman Gravels and Tankerville have proved themselves no mean 
neighbours of Snailbeach, Capt. Arthur Waters, the manager, states 
that the Roman vein, so productive in Roman Gravels, runs parallel 
to the West Tankerville boundary, and will be altogether into the 
sett at 200 fms, below adit, when the mine will contain all the lead- 
producing lodes of both mines, Besides the 13 lodes known to be 
within the property, the Snailbeach great lode comes into and tra- 
verses the sett for about 4 mile, 

These and other facts justify Capt. Waters in expressing the greatest 
confidence that this mine contains all the elements necessary to great 
success, and that its future history will record large returns of lead 
from the various lodes, Some short time since the shareholders de- 
cided to sell to another company that portion of the mine which they 
were never likely to require. By this means West Tankerville has 
been placed in a sound financial position, and within the next month 
or two(the machinery being completed) large and increasing monthly 
returns of lead will be made, 

There is no geological or mineralogical reason why upon adequate 
development this mine should not be in every essential equal with 
Tankerville or Roman Gravels; indeed this is, I think, plainly in- 
dicated by the fact so strongly dwelt upon by Capt. Waters at one 
of the recent meetings of the company—that all the great deposits 
of lead in this locality are found where the rocks are much contorted 
by the apparent influence of the greenstone, and nowhere in Shrop- 
shire does this rock come up in greater force than in West Tanker- 
ville. There are 12,000 shares of 31. fully paid, and the price is about 
35.—1, Pinner's-court Old Broad-strect, F, WM, MANSELL, 





THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND, 


S1z,—I am not surprised that Mr. McCormick, the owner of the 
Currauneestate, in the county Mayo, is so indefatigable in endeavour- 
ing to have the property taken up by a public company, believing, 
as he does, that it contains valuable mineral deposits, though not yet 
proved. I can fancy the writer of the letter in the Journal of Dee. 30, 
signed “ E.,” sitting at Mr, McCormick's elbow when he wrote it; all 
through it conveys the same expressions Mr. McCormick has for years 
used when pourtraying the great value of the estate, and the pro- 
spective working of the minerals. How was it that, when many 
years ago Mr. Henwood and a Mr, Molyneux, a gentleman then well 
known in the mining world, resided for months upon the estate, and 
called in the aid of Mr, Spargo to map the estate and lay down the 
lodes, those three mining celebrities failed to get up a then intended 
company, the three being promised to largely participate in the sdle 
of the estate to thecompany? There are many mining men who well 
remember their activity upon that occasion, and since that period 
the estate has been hawked about and submitted to many enterpris- 





ing mining capitalists to my knowledge, The 3000 acres of good 
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Jand ready to be taken up by a respectable class of farmers has been 


a standing dish for years, and no doubt when the 3000 acres of bog 


lands in the valleys are well drained and scuitably manured they will 
be gocd arable land+, suitable for farmers, “ KE.” writes as though 
the 3000 acres were now available for Jetting to tenants. If such is 
the fact, how is it the respectable gentleman who bas for years been 
the receiver of the rents for the mortgagees does not avail himself 
of realising such a large additional income, considering there are 
upwards of 30001. of arrears of intereston the mortgage debt? Nor 
does “ E.” allude to the fact of there being a ground rent of 1931. 3s. 
chargable on the estate, nor that it would require an outlay of at 
least 50,0002. to put the estate and premises into tenantable condi- 
tion, and to lay open the mineral lodes to bring them into a good 
prospective mining condition. It is well that the mining public 
should know the true state of a case, when so strongly advised to 
embark init, It is to be observed that your correspondent, “ E.,” 
does not contradict any one fact or statement put forth by “ Verax” 
in ps a of the Mining Journal, MINER, 
an, 4%, F 





MINERAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 


S1r,—If your correspondent “ Verax ” would only have the good- 
ness to give his name and address it might have saved you the trouble 
I am now giving of asking you to insert this letter in reply to his, 
which appeared in the Supplement to the Journal of Dec, 30, The 
iron ore in the Curraune estate is admitted by ironmasters to be of 
very superior quality ; the only question is as to quantity. This is 
easily proved; and I say, as a practical miner, the quantity is so 
Jarge that it cannot be worked out in 100 years, As regards the 
Knockmahon mines, I have only to state that I worked for eight 
years in those mines under Mr, John Petherick, GEO, DAVEY, 

Spencer-row, Talbot-street, Dublin, Jan, 2. 


LEAD MINING IN THE MINERA DISTRICT, NEAR 
WREXHAM, 


S1n,—The great Minera Mine is producing from 400 to 500 tons of 
lead ore and 250 to 350 tons of blende per month, aad will probably 
continue to do +o for many years to come, even if no new Ramey 
be made, The advanco in the price of blende will considerably in- 
crease the profits of this mine, as there are unlimited quantities of 
best quality blende known to exist, and in working which a good deal 
of lead ore will be found, 

The Minera Union Mine is returning ore in small quantities, and 
the prospects of greatly increased returns during the present year are 
very encouraging, 

There is but little or nothing doing in any of the other mines on 
the Eisteddfod estate, and the North Minera Mineisalso ata standstill. 

The Park Mine Company are continuing the Minera day level with 
all possible speed ; it is expected that this level will be under the old 
Park Mine workings in about six months, when permanent returns 
will be made, This mine will also be much benefited by the advance 
in the price of tin ores, as there are very large deposits of calamine 
and blende in this mine, 

The South Minera Mine, which has been at a standstill for some 
time, is likely to pass into the hands of an influential new local com- 
pany, who are mostly composed of the former shareholders, and there 
are good reasons to expect a successful result. Two other companies, 
adjoining this latter, are also preparing to goto work early inthe spring, 

It is to be hoped that this district will again be at the head of the 
list of lead-producing localities before long. It has already proved 
the richest lead-producing district in Wales during the present cen- 
tury, having returned between 2,000,0001, and 3,000,000/, worth of 
lead and zivc ores from a comparatively small amount of ground, 
MINER, 





THE MINERS’ WAGES MOVEMENT. 


§1Rr,—I have of late had opportunities of consulting some of the 
most experienced, influential, and able men connected with mining, 
and they all, without a dissentient voice, designate the proposed 
transformation of the year from 12 into 13 months as altogether un- 
necessary and absurd. It crosses the mind of every practical man as 
being something akin to taking a steam-engine to pieces and disar- 
ranging the whole of the workings merely to rectify a trifling irre- 
gularity in the parallel motion, In order that the question of wages 
may be fairly considered by those really concerned in the matter, I 
would urge upon mining adventurers generally the desirability—nay, 
the necessity—of attending the meeting about to be called, probably 
at Truro, and that a deputation of one or more be specially sent 
from all boards of directors and committees of management in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, representing mines in Cornwall and Devon. 
Some very crude ideas are being enunciated in the West with regard 
to wages by a number of local orators, of various creeds and occu- 
pations, not particularly remarkable for any very extensive embarka- 
tion of capital of their own, or for any actual zeal for the welfare of 
mining industry ; one clergyman, for instance, observing at a recent 
public meeting that mining in Cornwall might as well die out if the 
mivimum of wages could not be kept up to 42. per four-week month 
for every man, This naturally tempts one to enquire if it would be 
strictly correct to recommend that all the choice glebe lands through- 
out the kingdom should go out of cultivation simply because it so 
happens that clergymen’s labourers, and others that might be men- 
tioned, are in the habit of earning only about 12s, per week all the 
year round ?—Jan, 4. . AN ADVENTURER, 


THE MINERS’ WAGES MOVEMENT, 


Srr,—At a meeting which it appears by advertisement is shortly 
to be convened of mine proprietors and others this question doubtless 
will be fully entered into, and such information obtained as may 
form a sound and solid basis of settlement. I would, with your per- 
mission, however, venture to observe that ina watter of this import- 
ance, involving a general disruption of the whole system of mining 
management and accounts, it would scarcely be politic to decide the 
question off-hand at avy single meeting, however influential that 
meeting may happen to be, as in the heat of discussion a calm and 
temperate ultimatum can hardly be expected, I would, therefore, 
suggest that this important question be ultimately submitted to a 
court of conciliation, presided over by (say) the Vice-Warden, Mr. 
Robert Childs, and Mr, Stokes, with any other gentlemen of talent, 
integrity, and experience, who should be invested with power to ex- 
amive witnesses, and to take any other means in order to arrive at 
a just conclusion, and the decision of this Court should be deemed 
fiual and conclusive between all parties concerned. IMPARTIAL, 








SILVER MINING IN COLORADO. 


S1R,—The most important discovery of silver ore yet made in this ter- 
ritory is without a doubt ip the counties of Summitand Park, on the 
mountain range known as Mount Lincoln and Mount Bross, which 
ure the highest mountains in Colorado, Mount Lincoln, accurding to 
the last survey by the Vice-President of the United States, standing 
17,600 ft, above the level of the sea, and are the division of the two 
counties, and also of the two rivers, the Blue and the Platte, the 
Blue, running on the west side, emptying itself into the Colorado 
and into the Pacific, and the Platte on the east side, emptying itself 
into the Gulf of Mexico, On each side of this mountain range the 
late discovery of silver has been made, and from the richness of the 
ore open at the surface, the size and masterly appearance of the lodes, 
and their continuation through this range in both counties, and the 
speediness of working them, it may be correctly said that this is 
the most important discovery of silver ore ever made in all the 
Rocky Mountains, from California to the Gulf of Mexico. The first 
discovery of this silver deposit was made in the fall of 1869 by four 
Cornishmep, who had no means of prosecuting their property beyond 
the requirements of the country to have a clear title to its holding 
—to sink 10 ft. on each lode, and show its size, &c. This was done 
on seven lodes, in close proximity to each other, the ore assaying at 
that depth on all the] over $300 per ton, and at the bottom ofa 
shaft sunk the last summer to the depth of 60 ft. on one of the lodes 
the assay is over $600 ton, or over $1200 per fathom, and con- 
tinually improvingin depth, This property is still owned by the four 
Cornishmen, and called the Hecla mining property, and I think can 


silver in the ore a competent metallurgist will know how to extract 
creasing richness in silver; and the geological formation being 
is an unusually large one (upwards of 8000 ft.), and with an ade- 
quate working capital—say, 10,0007, more—the result in the shape 


of dividends will be such as to satisfy the most exacting shareholder, 
unless, as I have said before, the undertaking was begun and has 


now appealed to us for advice and assistance. This unfortunate com- 


to secure shareholders, promised 100 per cent. dividends, has, unfor- 
tunately, proved a lamentable failure. 


be bou ght on pable them, The other ; to Ss manner, was purchased in direct opposition to the report of ca of our 


the eastof Mount Lincoln, isthe Dwight, the Moose, and various others 
that are not yet named, all of which are very rich for silver, some of 
them assaying over $3000 per ton for silver and gold, and others from 
$600 to $700 that has been taken away from the surface: 40 tons 
taken from the Moose lode has been sent to the works of the Boston 
and Colorado Company in this place, which realised over $600 per 
ton, besides the cost of the sinking, as broken from the back of the 
lode at surface. This property has been sold to a party here for the 
sum of $60,000, and is considered to be very cheap at that price by all 
practical men. Another lode has heen scld to the Boston and Colorado 
Smelting Company for $26,000 in the last few weeks, and no doubt 
many others will be sold in the spring of next year which I think are 
worthy of the attention of the English capitalist, both for mining and 
smelting purposes, as there is no smelting-works within 100 miles of 
this important mining district ; and I hope to see some of our mining 
men here in the spring to invest their money in this place, as it will 
be a safe and sure investment for them, H. B, GRosE, 
Central City, Dec. 7. —_— 


WHO ARE THE MANAGERS? 


S1z,—Being a constant and interested reader of your valuable 
Journal, I have particularly noticed in the columns under the head- 
ing “Foreign Mines,” that the managers’ names of the Brazilian 
mines—Don Pedro, Anglo-Brazilian, Sao Vicente, Taquaril, Rossa 
Grande, and General Brazilian—are since June withheld. Previous 
to July the managers’ names always appeared at the head of the re- 
port, followed with extracts from the different managers’ reports, and 
this omission still continues, 

By reading a well-written letter in the Supplement to the Mining 
Journal of Dec, 23, signed “ A Subscriber,” I learn that the London 
gentlemen are remedying the sad state of affairs by the appointment 
of new blood in the management in Brazil. If, Sir, any of your 
readers could through the Journal furnish us with the names of those 
gentlemen and managers the writer would be thankful. If any 
change takes place it most certainly would be for the better. 

It may not be known that the above-named companies’ properties 
are divided into 626,162 shares, Although nearly half a million 
sterling has already been expended with bad results, there yet re- 
mains nearly 200,0002. to be employed in case the right men get in 
the right places, This would, no doubt, soon be followed by many 
good results from those long mismanaged mines, 

St, Day, Jan, 2. -_ A SUBSCRIBER, 


THE UTAH MINING COMPANY. 


S1r,—The remarkable position occupied by this company is worthy 
of a brief consideration. Whilst the shares have been steadily going 
downin market value the reports from the mines have uniformly testi- 
fied to the increasing value in the ores, as shown by developments 
subsequent to the purchase of the property by thiscompany. If this 
undertaking was began, and has been continued, in falsehood and 
fraud it would be wasting time to consider the reports from the mines; 
but if Capt, Nancarrow, Mr, Sewell, Mr. Murphy, and others are to 
be believed, it would be an equal waste of time to listen to any dis- 
paragement of the mines as an explanation of the company's present 
position, We must, therefore, look elsewhere for the cause, The 
richest mine ever discovered would be valueless to the possessor if 
he had no adequate means of working it, and want of working capital 
is the sole cause of this company’s present position, 

Capt. Nancarrow, in his last published report, dated Nov. 16, says : 
—"The mines never looked better, nor even so well, as to-day, and 
it only requires time and money to make them a most splendid pro- 
perty.” Mr. Sewell, in his original report, stated that “ each 20-ton 
furnace would give a net profit of 15,000/. per annum ;” and on Nov, 21 
last he telegraphed to a shareholder in London as follows :—“ Not 
changed one jota. My opinion of the Utah Company raised consi- 
derably ;” and Mr. Murphy says that the property is “ invaluable.” 
It is impossible to believe that all these statements are false, or that 
they are made in ignorance, for the writers are all men of good re- 
pute; they are skilful and experienced, and have examined the mines 
over and over again. 

The operations of the company were commenced with a working 
capital quite inadequate to develope this fine property, and the error 
is less pardonable because it was committed in spite of professional 
advice to the contrary. From this error has sprung all the others. 
Mr. Murphy, who under the old management produced from 5 to 
6} tons of bullien daily from the old furnace, was obliged, “ reluc- 
tantly,” to retire from the management of this department, contrary 
to Capt. Nancarrow’s wishes, Since that time the smelting opera- 
tions have been conducted in the most inefficient manner, the highest 
average rate of production, from the same furnace, not exceeding 
3 tons of bullion daily. And during the three months from Septem- 
ber the furnace was at work only six wecks, the whole time being 
marked by blundering and incompetence, which involved the com- 
pany in a loss of profit of at least 3500/,, sufficient to pay a dividend 
at the rate of 15 per cent. per anuum on the entire capital of the 
company. 

Another error, emanating probably from the primary one, was to/ 
allow 20002. worth of coke to lie at Sandy Station until a heavy 
snowstorm rendered the ‘roads impassable, and thus for a time cus- 
pending the company’s smelting operatious, 

On the information that has been published from time to time, I 
will now endeavour to show the necessary amount of silver in the 
ore to yield the estimated net profit of 10/. or 122. on each ton of 
bullion produced, Three tons of ore will produce 1 ton of bullion, 
The highest estimate of the total cost of producing the bullion (ia- 
cluding mining, smelting, and freight to Omaha), is that given by 
Mr. Janin—$70 per ton, The last sale of bullion reallsed $132 per 
ton, The value of the gold in each ton was $9, and the amount of 
silver 50 ozs, Allowing for a loss of 14 per cent, in smelting, each 
ton of ore would contain about 19 ozs, of silver. We thus see that 
ore containing the average amount of lead, and 19 oz. of silver to 
the ton—without gold—will produce bullion of the value of $123 per 
ton. An important element, therefore, in the success of this under- 
taking is that the ore should contain about 18 or 19 oz, to the ton. 
This from each 20-ton furnace would yield a net profit of 15,0002, 
per annum, and the promised reduction of freight to Omaha and the 
gold found in the ore will add so much more to this net profit, 

The vendor, I understand, is willing to give up a certain number 
of his shares for the purpose of raising more working capital. This 
is a wise course, and will considerably enhance the value of his in- 
terest in the undertaking. Supposing he gave 1000 shares for this 
purpose, to be offered to the shareholders, and the directors advanced 
5000/, amongst them on debentures, to be paid off by the issue of 500 
shares at a time when the price is more in accordauce with the real 
value of the property, a sum of 10,000/. or 11,0007, would be provided, 
which I think would be ample for the purpose of thoroughly deve- 
loping the property, and let the directors engage the eervices of com- 
petent men to conduct the company’s operations, and we shall hear 
no more of achange in the nature of theores, I never knewa man 
who undertook to do work he did not understand that was not always 
ready with an untenable excuse. If there is the requisite amount of 


it profitably. The lodes are of an immense size, and show an in- 


quartzite is highly favourable to permanence in depth, The claim 


been continued in falsehood and fraud, a. 
Jan, 3, _—_— 

UTAH SILVER MINE. 
Srz,—Our directors, having expended the whole of our capital, have 


py, which was so much trumpeted forth on the Stock Exchange as 
ing the most valuable of the Utah mines, and in which our directors, 


The property, which has been dealt with in a very unusual and ex- 


PCy we. 
to Inspect and report upon it. This gentleman furnished us with a very ela, 
rate report, giving a variety of reasons why the property should not be py, 
chased, and strongly recommended us not to accept it, as not being in an 
capable of realising (he expectations held out by the vendor's statement. 
be remembered that at the date of this unfavourable report it was stat! 
the directors bad sold at an immense premium all the shares they originally py. 
sessed, saving such as they were bound to hold to qualify them for office. 
then determined to hold the proposed meeting, to take the general opin 
the shareholders as to the purchase of the property; but asthe or'ginal al lottey 
were the only parties then registered, it was not deemed necessary to sum 
the new shareholders, and the former seeing how large a sum each of they 
would have to refund should the purchase not be completed, the directory», 
tirely ignored the interest of such new shareholders, and it was by the Volceay 
recommendation ef the few and deeply interested parties who floated the q,, 
pany that the purchase of the property was completed. 

The directors, notwithstanding their great gains, have treated us in a 
uncourteous manner, In the first place, the capital was suddenly called up wiy, 
out any previous notice, with an tntimation that if not paid the followin 
the shares would become forfeited. Again, the first general meeting w 
month beyond the time prescribed by the Act of Parliament, and at that me, 
ing the most material facts were supp 
given was that the new furnace was then completed, which Mr. Batters stay 
to be “ three times the capacity of the old one—a 70-ton furnace.” This Pleasly 
intelligence, which we all believed, res 
contradicted In the Mining Journal a few days later by Mr. Sewell, who stay 
it to be what he understood it to have been all along represented—a 40-ton fy, 
nace—belng the size determined upon at the commencement of erecting theny 
furnaces, As we are entirely dependent upon the directors for the little inty, 
mation we get, it should at least be of a reliable character. 
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The only gratifying tnformaty 


ting the size of our new furnace yy 


A SHAREHOLDE, | 


THE UTAH MINING COMPANY. Be 
SIn,—Will the directors of this company give the shareholders {nformatiy | 
as to the condition of their property? The stock has no friends ; I see it quo 
day after day at 6 to 6%, I try tosell, and can get no better offer than 5, 
the directors admit that the ore 1s so poor that it costs more to mine and red 
It is no use for us to disguise the fact that aye 
reports come to us from America, and Mr. Janin ceases not to talk about i. 7 
why shouid he, when heplainly set it forth to its purchasers? I remember wig 
the property was first offered here last April the first subscribers to the sto — 
were gentlemen of large means, and who would scorn the idea of “ rigging ty — Ran 
market ;”’ the stock advanced from par to at least 12 prem. Soon after ony 7 
the best mining experts of California reported decidedly against it ; thent) ~ 
vendor, who, as the English experts say, had understated the value of thepy, ¥ 
perty, refused 102, per share premium fora large quantity of stock. This I hea | 
and have it from good authority ; but Nevada men who know Bateman consijy | 
this a bit of a joke. 
I am a sufferer, I bought the stock at 61., being an unbellever in “ Janin,” 
T ask for more light on this now rather serious matter. 


THE CUIABA GOLD MINING COMPANY. 
81n,—In reply to a letter which appeared in the Journal on Nov. 4, from; 
Shareholder’’ in the above company, the secretary, in your publication of ty 
following week, informed your correspondent that the “ annual genera! meetly — 
‘en days since I received notice that theannual gene 
With the notice I received a ¢). 


it than the product will sell for. 





will shortly take place.”’ 
meeting would be held on Thursday, Dec. 28. 
cular from the secretary, stating that the meeting would be held pro forma, w 
an adjournment proposed to a later date, to conclude some arrangements whid 


accounts before me | cannot say. 








EAST LLANGYNOG MINES. 
S1r,—I have been a constant reader and subscriber to the Jo 
years, and am deeply interested in the mining intelligence conta 
I need nardly say that I amasharehvlderin mines, 
particular notice of those mines that figure high before the public, 
mine has been doing, and the shares selling for over 31., the net valu 
mine being over 150,001. sterling. Now, Sir, 
for many weeks past as to the prospects and value of the lodes at diff 
in the mine has made me feel rather suspicious, 
when the next samplings take place, and what quantity of ore Is 
sent soun to the market.—Llanfyllyn, Jan. 2. 


the absence of the agent’ 


{ should also be g 


OLD LLANGYNOG, AND WEST LLANGYNOG 
S8mm,—Liangynog “ Miner” need not be surprised to see the par 
“ Observer” does not say that there isa 
ore in the old mine 3 feet wide, he only states that he is informed 
the agent, but it is stated by interested parties. 
tween the two setts (not the Idde, as stated by “ Miner ’’), if ** Obse 
formation ts correct, and he has no reason whatever to doubt, sup 
taken at 250 fathoms between the boundries, according to ** Miner, vb 
in itself constitutes a good mining sett on the course of the lode, 


he was so much startled at. 


WHEAL AGAR MINING COMPANY. 

S1rn,—I should like to ask the proper authorities, through the Journ 
is we are never favoured with a report in your Mining Correspo 
ing underground operations, &c.,at this mine? If the late ** 
verles,” &c., are what they have been represented, what is the reason 
learn a little more about them from the manager ? Why should the sb 
of this company be kept in the dark from month to month, w 
managers send up periodical reports to the Journal, and thus 
any anxiety on the part of shareholders at seeing their p 

down in the market at the discretion of “ bulls’’ or “ bears ? 
from the proper persons will greatly oblige— 
[Bor remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.) 
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MANUFACTURE OF CRUCIBLES.—The invention of Mr. 6% 
CLIFFORD, of Paris, analytical chemist, refers to the composition 0 
employed in the manofacture of clay and 
coramnum or other forms of anh 


lumbago crucibles, by 
rous alamina to the mixture 





t mining epgineers, Mr, Janin, whom the 











ed in manufacturing such crucibles, 
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As a shareholder resident a considerable distance out of town, and not hariy 
time to attend meetings of this description, I am entirely dependent upon yoy 
valuable Journal for reports of meetings such as the above, but on turing» 
your paper of Saturday last I find no account whatever of the meeting, May! 
ask, Sir, whether you had notice of the mecting? for, if so, I believe you wou 
have sent one of your staff, so that a report of the proccedings might havey 
peared In your columns. 

This company was formed fn March, 1870,and on the faith of the prospecty, 
coupled with a respectable board of directors, [ became a shareholder, Th 
usual meeting, to comply with the Act of Parliament, was beld on May 18, Iii, 
No meeting has since been held until last week. I believe the Companies Ag, 


1.—That a general mecting of every company under the Act shall be heldou 
at the least in every year, 

2.—Once at the least in every year the directors shall lay before the compay 
in general meeting a statement of the income and expenditure for the past yew, 
made up to a date not more than three months before such meeting. 

3.—A balance-sheet shall be made out each year, and laid before the genen| 


g& 

4.—A printed copy of such balance-sheet shall seven days previously to mi 
meeting be served on every member, 

5.—Once at the least in every year the accounts of the compapy shall bea. 
amined, and the correctness of the balance-sheet ascertained, by one or mm 
auditor or auditors. 

The above clauses have not been complied with, and I wish to ask the? 
rectors, through your columns, why they have not? I amafraid too many 
panies pursue the same course, I would also ask the directors why they don 
publish each month the advices received from the mine, so that the shareholin 
may know how the promises held out in the prospectus are being fulfilled? Tb 
last two months’ advices have not bien published. I hope to see them In yur 
paper of Saturday next. 

I am afraid this Is another company started short of capital, but without th 
Still if the directors will come before th 
shareholders in a straightforward manner, layiug the whole case fully a 
truthfully before them, they will do credit to themselves as well as the comps} 

Jan. 1. A SHAREHOLDER 


(A representative from our office attended, for the purpose of reporting 
proceedings, but he was informed that the meeting was adjourned., 


TIN MINING IN CORNWALL. 
S1n,—Perhaps there never was a time when tin shares were sought after mm 
than at the present, and the public should act with great caution before inves 
ing into some of the old mines, that have been worked two or three times ort 
in some instances more, and have each time entailed great losses, and are Di 
again brought to the notice of some gentlemen who, I have reason to bellet, 
know notbing of the merits of the mines. h 
few facts, so that they may have thelr eyes opened before parting with the! 
money. If they have as many thousands to spend as some say why not try it 
ground, and not throw away their money? 
able experienced men, who would give truthful reports. 
The first mine I wish to mention is known by the name of Cornubla. Tb! 
mine, I am informed, was first opened by a water-wheel about 60 years ago, i 
was sunk about 10 or 12 fms. deep from surface, when it proved a fallure, a 
the party named it the ** Place Cust Loxs,”’ and it is now known by that name! 
+e nelghbourhood, This mine was again started about the years 1829 or 1 
by the name of Roche Rock, and a steam-engine crected, and the mine sunk! 
the 60, this time proving alsoa failure, the loss being 21,0001. 
then stopped for several years, but about the year 1859 was strongly rect 
mended, and a Leeds company took it up, and cleared the shaft to thet)! 
bottom level, and sunk lu fms. below, maki: g 70 fms, from surface, and Lo doll 
thix they spent 26,.002 , and the mine was wound up in the Stannaries Court. | 
The above being facts, now what is there to warrant further outlay bet 
With your kind permission I will send you a few facts of ofher mines thatla" 
been highly recommended, but I fear only a short time ts now required topn" 
them worthless, and my advice to the party is to prove the mines now oprnlis 
and see if anything will ever be found worth while. 


EAST LANGYNOG LEAD MINING COMPANY. 
S1R,—As there exists the greatest disparity of opinion as to the value of tbh 
mine—or, more properly speaking, as some aver its value is great, 
that it has no real value whatever—would you allow me to enquire, 
your Journal, the reason the directors have not circulate 
holders the opinions of Capts. Walter Eddy and John Kitto, a 
appointed to inspect and report on the mine? Can it be possible that these! 
ractical authorities, after having inspected the mine, exp 
on that the directors did not deem it advisable to ask fora re 
Manchester, Jan, 3, 1 


And by your permission I will girs 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL: 











IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY FOR DRESSING ORES. 


FIG.1. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY FOR DRESSING ORES. 


It has frequently been asserted that in the art of dressing ores the 
Germans are far in advance of the English miners, and when the ex- 
tremely low-produce ores from which the former succeed in realising 
® profit is taken into consideration, it is not surprising that many 
should have accepted the assertion as an established fact, . But Cor- 
nish miners have to treat low-produce ores too—especially tin miners, 
who consider that they have excellent mineral to work upon if it 
yields from 40 Ibs, to 50 Ibs. of black tin to the ton of stuff, and of 
this from 5 to 6 Ibs. has been lost in preparing it for sale—so that 
they have an equal interest in using the best possible dressing ma- 
chinery within their reach. The improvements recently patented by 
Capt. J. Borns, of Botallack, embrace an entire series of apparatus, 
but the essential feature in the invention appears to be the careful 
sizing of the ore before submitting it to the other processes necessary 
for separating the black tin or other metal from the gangue with 
which it is associated, 

Although each machine is complete in itself, they are specially de- 
signed to be used in combination with each other, and so used they 
are adapted to treat the varivus ores in all their stages—from the 
stamping, crushing, or pulverising machinery—to fit them for smelt- 
ing or market. Capt. Boyns points out that the ore is not only di- 
vided into different qualities or sizes at the commencement, but the 
whole of the orey matter is principally held in suspension in the water 
until separated from the particles of ore. The ore is, therefore, not 
so likely to be lost as when the refuse is deposited with the ore in 
buddles, to be removed by hand labour, and subsequently divided into 
qualities or sizes by the system of mixing or toazing now in use. 
There is also a great saving of expense in the first laying out of the 
dressing-floors, as the machinery being more. expeditious and effica- 
cious, less is required; and as it is always at work dressing the ore 
during the process of stamping, less water is required than is at pre- 
sent used ; and as it wants but little motive-power, the water that 
contains the ore will usually be found sufficient to work the washing 
machinery, by each having an undershot water-wheel, Capt. Boyns 
further claims that, as there is no danger of stripping, to which most 
modes of dressing have hitherto been found to be prone, there will 
be much less liability to loss from want of proper attention than has 
formerly been the case. 

The new machinery which is now being extensively manufactured 
by the TUCKINGMILL FouNDRY COMPANY, Camborne, is not in- 
tended to supersede the present mode of breaking, crushing, stamp- 
ing, or pulverising the ores in the stone as raised from the mine, but 
merely to deal with the ores after they have been reduced to a proper 
sige, except that a new mode of pulverising “tailings,” “ roughs,” 
and “burnt leavings” is proposed, Metallic ores are more easily 
separated from the waste or matrix with which they are combined 
when newly crushed or pulverised than at any other time. While 
the newly broken ore is held in suspension in the water, fresh streams 
of clear water should be immediately brought into action upon it to 
separate it from the waste, and also to separate the different sized 
ore before it is allowed to deposit or settle down, and means should 
afterwards be applied for the proper and efficient treatment of the 
various classes of ores, 

In the preliminary process of separating or sizing, the ores are se- 
parated into different sizes as they come from the stamps, crusher, or 
pulveriser, by means of a funnel-shaped pit or cistern (marked H, B, 
C, in Fig. 1). The stream of water that contains the ore is con- 
ducted by means of a launder into a receptacle; F. The bottom of 
the receptacle is full of small holes to cause the ore suspended in the 
water to flow into the cistern as quietly as possible. 

In the centre of the cistern is a tubular axle. with any number of 
blades attached to it, This is caused to rotate fast or slow, just as 
the nature of the ore requires, so as to keep the ore suspended in 
water, until a separation is effected of the different sizes, The 
heaviest particles sink to the bottom, and are let out through a hole 
ay closed by a moveable conical plug. By lifting this plug 
ittle or much at a time, or working it fast or slow, the supply to the 
washing machinery is governed. The next sized ore is let out through 
an opening a little above the middle of the cistern on the opposite 
side from which it entered, and the finest size or lightest ore flows 
over the top; each size is then carried by the water over separate 
washing machinery adapted for saving it. To effect a good separa- 
tion, or sizing, of the orea stream of clear water is let down through 
the tube in the centre to free the rough ore from slime, &c. The 
depth and size of the cistern depends on the quantity and quality of 
the ore to be treated, and on the incline of the dressing-floors. Mo- 
difications of this may be made to suit special conditions of dress- 
ing: floors, 

The washing machinery receives the ore that comes from the ee- 
parator, or when thought advisable from the stamping, crushing, or 
pulverising machinery, or at any stage of the present method of 
dressing. The ore is washed by a machine with, by preference, two 
circular inclines (errorneously represented as horizontal—A, B, and 
C, D—in Fig. 2), but one incline only might be employed. The in- 
clines are convex or concave (the former preferable), the inner one 
about 14 ft. diameter, the outer one of 24 ft., or in that proportion. 
The inclination will depend, to a great extont, upon the size and 
quality of the matter being treated, but 1 in. to 4 ft., or thereabouts, 
is suitable for very fine ore of low quality; rough ores of better qua- 
lity will require very much more. The inclination of the outer in- 

clined plane (C, D) should be a little more than the inner one (A, B), 
as very nearly the same quantity of orey matter suspended in water 
will have to flow over a larger surface. There must be a sudden drop 
over the sharp outer edge (E and F) of each circle to permit of the 
orey deposit being washed off by the application of clear water, and 
to prevent its running ot “trickling” down as it will continue to 
do into the inner conduit at all times, except when being subjected 
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fixed under its outer edge to carry off the ore, but leaving a sufficient 
space between the edge of the inner circle and the conduit or launder 
to permit of the tinstuff in the water running or trickling down at 
all times, except when the stream of water is brought to bear on it. 
The larger outer incline or circle (C, D) is surrounded by two narrow 
launders (G and I), the outer one (G) to carry off the ore, and the 
inner one (I) the refuse, Standing up in the centre is a hollowiron 
pipe (J), which serves as an axis, Fixed to this is an iron pan (K), 
which receives the ore suspended in water and lets it out again 
around the central axis over an inclined plate of iron (L) of a size in 
proportion to the other parts of the machine, say about 4 ft. This 
inclined iron plate may be stationary, with a well in its centre, as 
shown at Fig. 3, or made to revolve slowly wiih the axis and pan (J 
and K), asshown at Fig. 2, by means of a worm-screw or other avail- 
able machinery, The rotating plate is divided by narrow ribs to se- 
parate the stream, that the water may flow regularly over the whole 
surface of the machine at the same time. The refuse is carried off 
continuously by the water into the narrow gutter (I) around the 
outer edge (F). Where the quality of the stuff contained in the 
water is sufficiently good it can be conducted to another machine to 
be re-washed, or if containing no ore, or ore of a low quality, it may 
be allowed to escape altogether. The ore is deposited in two quali- 
ties, No, 1 on the inner incline (A, B), and No. 2 on the outer (C, D). 
The ore deposited on the two inclines is then washed off into sepa- 
rate launders (H and G) by means of streams of clear water con- 
ducted from the iron pipe in the centre (J) by four smaller pipes (N 
and Q) fixed to it near the bottom, which moving slowly around with 
the plate (L) and axis (J) gradually and uniformly operate on the 
whole of the surface, and wash the deposit into the conduits (G and 
H). The surface of the inner and outer inclines or circles (A, B, and 
C, D) is composed of wood (planed or unplaned according to the de- 
scription of the stuff under treatment) divided into small sections, 
strips, or frames about 6 or 8 in. wide, tapering towards the centre, 
These sections, strips, or trames at the outer end of the large incline 
or circle are narrowed by the introduction of small wood slips or 
wedges, in order that the stream may be sufficiently concentrated to 
obtain force enough to wash off the deposited ore. The strips are 
divided from each by thin pieces of iron, copper, or other suitable 
material. The divisions in large machines may be made of wood in 
the shape of wedges, so that the strips may be of equal breadth, or 
nearly so, from the top to the bottom, This will be found desirable 
for some ores, but in most cases it will be best to let the water spread 
as it runs down, By means of this division the stream of clear 
water is brought to bear upon only a section of the inclined plane at 
one time, Arrangements must be made by tap, flushet, small pipes, 
or other available appliances for conducting the stream of clear water 
over the machine, and for regulating the quantity; and also for 
carrying off any surplus supply. One pipe washes off the ore, the 
other carries off the refuse, the outlets being placed at different dis- 
tances from the axis, The height at which the water can be brought 
into the central axis will determine the amount necessary, Arrange- 
ments must always be made to secure a sufficient supply, and so 
managed as to carry off the ore deposited on the strips, with such 
an amount of force that when brought to bear upon one section ata 
time it will wash over the first narrow gutter (1) of the outer circle 
(0, D) into the outer ones (G and H) for further washing if required. 
The ore from the inner circle mey be conducted into the launder by 
® spout attached to the pipe that carries the water to wash off the 
ore. By the adoption of this plan of washing ores a series of small 
dead frames are made available, a constant supply of water contain- 
ing the ore is allowed to flow over them, while by means of the pipe 
conveying the stream of clear water the refuse and ores are properly 
separated, and removed to their respective receptacles without the 
intervention of any manual labour, while a great deal of time is 
saved, so that less machinery and water will be required. Several 
other modifications of this washing machinery are proposed for the 
treatment of “slimes,” “ roughs,” and other special kinds of mate- 
rial, some being concave, others convex, 
The method proposed for crushing or pulverising the roughs is 
shown in Fig. 4, In principle it scercely differs from the Chilian 
mill, used for grinding and amalgamating silver orcs in South Ame- 
rica. One or more circular troughs or trenches (A, B) are constructed 
(say) from 9 to 18 ft, diameter. The bottom of each trench is made 
of iron, steel, or some other very hard material, and may be either 
square or circular, preferably the latter, In these strong and heavy 
wheels are placed, and connected with proper driving gear by means 
of strong arms (D) of woodor iron, The weight of all the machinery 
and driving gear is made to rest on the wheels to still further in- 























clear water for washing off the waste matter. 
division of the buddle, then the pan will only be divided into two 
parts, the one for the orey matter, the other for clear water. 


ae 


means of large round tubs or kieves, made with staves and hooped 
like a barrel, When the “tinstuff” has been washed and rewashed 
by means of the buddles, it is placed in these “ kieves”” with water ; 
the whole is then stirred up and kept in motion for some time, and 
while itis settling the “kieve” is continually knocked or rapped with 
a hammer or bar, worked either by hand or machinery, The vibra- 
tions caused by the knocking separate the tin ore from any earthy 
matter that may still be present, the tin failing readily to the bottom, 
but the refuse being lighter rises to the top, and while the shaking 
is continued remains in suspension, and is subsequently “skimmed” 
off, leaving the residue of fine tin ore ready for smelting. In order 
to effect this “ packing” in a more efficient and expeditious manner, 
the “packing buddle” shown at Fig. 6 is devised, It should be 
about 24 feet in diameter, with a raised centre (A, B) about one- 
third the size of the whole buddle. The surface (E, F,C, D) which 
is made of wood, may be either quite level, or slightly inclined, ex- 
cept in cases where the ore and the refuse are very easily separated, 
The surface of the centre or head (A, B) must be inclined from the 
centre outwards to permit of the regular flow of the orey matter, 
The outer circle of the buddle may be equally divided into two parts, 
which permits of two classes or qualities of ore being buddled or 
packed at the same time, and where the buddle can be made suffi- 
ciently large allows a large quantity to be under treatment at the 
same time without injuriously affecting the operation, The division 
may be made by means of a fixed upright (G) of wood, slightly in- 
clined on the outer side, and where the washing machinery described 
under head No. 2 is in use the ore from the inner and outer machine 
may be packed in this buddle at the same time. 

Where there is only one quality of ore one incline is sufficient, in 
which case a larger raised centre may be advantageously used. 

The ore is distributed by means of spouts or shoots (H) from a large 
iron pan (I) fixed to the centre axis, When the outer circle of the 
buddle is divided into two parts, the ore in suspension in water will 
be supplied from a pan attached to the axis, which is divided into 
three parts, the inner one (K) receives and distributes the best qua- 
lity ore for the inner (C, D) part of the buddle, the middle one (L) 
receives it from the outer part (E, F), and the outer pan (M) receives 
If there is no such 


Attached to the axis are radial arms (N) carrying aprons or brushes 


(O) of material sufficiently stiff to keep a true and smooth surface 
to the heavy deposit of ore at the bottom, 
the buddle will be placed a narrow trench or drain (P) to take away 
the water holding the lighter portions of the orey matter which are 
still held in suspension, and which in most cases will be of such a 
quality as to be worth a fresh dressing. 
circle, where there are two, will flow over the division (G) into the 
outer one, and thence with the other refuse into the outside trench, 
The whole of this packing buddle is fixed to ‘and on strong beams 
(Q) of wood ; these beams should cross each other directly under 
the centre, or be so connected that they shall move or vibrate with 
the centre of the buddle. 
and the middle is consequently suspended, a vibrating motion is then 
given to the buddle resting upon them by causing a hammer (R) to 
continue striking on the top of an axis shaft or rod (S) fixedon or 
connected firmly with the centre of the beams or their connections, 
The hammer is made to give its blows by means of “cams,” or other 
suitable machinery, or it may be so attached to the machinery as to 
give its blows direct, The blows may also be given below the beams, 
or in any other manner that may be found desirable. 
this packing buddle the ore is deposited and settled, and the refuse 
comes to the surface and is carried off and disposed of altogether, or 
saved for re-dressing as the case may require. 
tration shows another modification of packing buddle, 


Around the outside of 


The waste from the inner 


The beams rest on their extremities only, 


By means of 


The subjoined illus. 
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The improvement of our existing appliances in mining, and the 





















































crease their efficiency, The rough ore suspended in water is supplied 
into an iron pan in the centre, and by it delivered to the centre of 
an inclined bed (X), over which it flows to the inner side of the 
trench, As the ore is crushed to its proper size it is allowed to flow 
from the trough on the outer side, which is made alittle lower than 
the inside, and is provided with a conduit or launder (G) to convey 
the water and finely-crushed ore to where it may be required for 
further washing. 

When the rough ores require to be reduced to a very fine powder 
the machinery shown in Fig. 5 is used. A, B are slabs of iron, steel, 
granite, or other hard material made to work backward and forward 
in a trough (E) by means of a crank (C) and a sweep-rod (D). The 
slab of iron rises and falls a little with the motion of the crank, and 
to secure this motion the slab must take its motion direct from the 
crank, asshowp, When it rises the water carries the roughs under 
it. and as it falls, moving forth and back, and from side to side, by 
separate motions, it grinds the rough ore to avery fine powder. The 
roughs are carried into a trough at one end (F) by the water, and 
when reduced to a proper size are allowed to run out at the oppo- 
site end (G) for further dressing. Very hard rough ores may be pre- 





to the stream of water, The drop at the outer edge of each circle is 
arranged to permit of the discharge of the water. 
The smaller inner incline (A B) is surrounded by a “ launder” (H) 


viously heated in a furnace by means of aniron tube arranged some- 


saving ot the mineral now so extensively going to waste, is certainly 
the must important task before the scientific miner, in order toenable 
us to maintain our present flourishing position, or, on the other hand, 
to tide over another period of depression, should such again unfor- 
tunately occur, A careful examination of the descriptive details and 
diagrams of the several machines embraced in the invention can 
leave no doubt that Capt. Boyns has given every portion of the pro- 
cess the fullest consideration, and studied to devise apparatus exactly 
calculated to accomplish the desired object; whilsthis appointment of 
the Tuckingmill Foundry Company as his sole manufacturers will pre- 
vent the smallest risk of failure through inattention toqualityof mate- 
rial and workmanship, Theexperimental set now beingerected at Dol- | 
coath Mines will very shortly (probably early in February) be ready for 
practical working, when, as it is intended to invite public inspection, 
all interested in the economic treatment of ores will have an oppor- 
tunity of determining the merits of the apparatus for themselves. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM GENERATORS.—The novelty in the in- 
vention of Mr. S. MooRHOUS#, of Heaton Norris, consists firstly tn placing 
within the flues of steam boilers, so as to form the bridge, a cylindrical chamber 
around which and the flae there is an annular space, the jun-tion for circulation 
of water between the boiler and the sald chamber being made by meats of pipes 





what like that of Oxland and Hocking's calciner. 


The operation of “packing” has hitherto has been effeoted by| 


above and below the said chamber, in the lower one of which an expansion disa 


joint is provided in order to compensate for the contraction and expansion of 
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the connection forming the points of Junction. Secondly, the novelty consists 
in reducing the space of the return or bottom flue underneath the boller sv as to 
contract the radiation of heat and make it more thoroughly effective in the 
gencration of stcam. 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY, 


The last few days have brought with them no event of very strik- 
ing novelty in connection with the French coal trade. Attempts are 
being made to stimulate the production of coal in the North of 
France, and there are rumours of an intention to establish new work- 
ings in most of the collieries of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, 
Serious works are further, it is stated, likely to be undertaken in 
order to ascertain the importance of the coal bearings discovered at 
the commencement of this century in the Haute-Marne, The share- 
holders in the Lievin Colliery Company have decided unanimously 
upon sinking a pit upon the Chaudron system, It is, perhaps, for- 
tunate that some months must elapse before the production of these 
new workings can be brought upon the markets, as the existing 
meéans of transport are insufficient for the present production, The 
Northern of France Railway Company has been obliged to suspend 
for some days the conveyance of coal to Paris, excepting only what 
is required for the service of the company itself and the Parisian 
Company for Lighting and Heating by Gas. The Orleans and the 
Eastern of France Railway Companies have given rigorous orders 
to collect the greatest possible number of coal wagons, and forward 
them to the mines, The Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway 
Company continues to collect upon its devoted head a torrent of 
complaints. Tocomplete the prevailing embarrassments, navigation 
in the interior of France has been interrupted at several points. At 
Bordeaux even, the movements of ships have been intercepted by ice, 
and the arrivals of English coal for the important industrial group 
of the South of France were suspended in consequence for some days, 
This difficulty has now, however, disappeared. Upon the Seine ua- 
vigation has been much interrupted by the sluggishness with which 
the reparation of works of art injured during the war has been pro- 
ceeded with, Under all the circumstances, it is not at all surprising 
to find the price of coal supported with firmness in France, 

The forgemasters and industrials of the North of France are ne- 
cessarily watching with anxiety the debates in the National Assem- 
bly upon the taxation of raw materials. Notwithstanding this 
anxiety, the construction of some new blast-furnace or other is being 
pushed forward almost every week. Rumours as to the establish- 
ment of blast-furnaces at Longwy and in the environs of Nancy and 
Toul are acquiring a more serious consistency every day. The house 
of Dupont and Dreyfas has also decided on establishing a new forge 
at Frouard. The Jast adjudication for pipes for the city of Paris 
has officially established the advance in prices which those articles 
acquired lastyear, The Fourcharbault works demanded an increase 
of 15 per cent., and the Pont-au-Mousson one of 19 percent. Under 
theee circumstances the adjudication did not take place, as the mu- 
nicipal authorities of Paris did not feel disposed to concede any ad- 
vance, although they may ultimately have to do so, Prices have 
been firmly maintained for all articles, First-class merchants’ iron, 
coke made, has brought 8/. 12s. per ton, ordinary plates have made 
112, 12s. per ton, and in some cases 12/. per ton, Inthe Haute Marne 
orders have rather fallen off of late. 

The state of the Belgian iron trade appears to be becoming better 
every day, and it is stated that the most advantageous orders are 
being refused on all sides, Ordinary rails without guarantee have 
been denlt in at 77. 12s, per ton, but these rates only apply to isolated 
cnses, It is not astonishing that such a state of things should en- 
courage industrials to increase their production, and forges and work- 
shops are accordingly rising from the ground as if by enchantment. 
MM. Germain and Wilmar are about to resume the production of 
railway trucksat Couillet, Contracts for locomotives to be delivered 
in July have been offered, but have not been received at all eagerly, 
allthe Belgian works being fully employed until that month, An 
adjudication for 44 locomotives for the Belgian State lines has taken 

lace this week. A Luxembourg industrial has sued the Eastern of 

rance Railway Company for damage sustained by him in conse- 
quence of the insufficient supply of trucks upon that system. There 
is no great change to note in the Belgian coal trade, Orders are 
numerous and pressing in the Charleroi district, and the rise in prices 
has become more decided, There is no sensible improvement to re- 
port in the transport and navigation question, 

These has been an exhibition at Pesth of plans for a great bridge 
over the Danube, across Isle Marguerita. Among the competitors 
may be mentioned MM. Finet Charles and Co., MM. Cail and Co., 
MM. Gouin and Co., the Fives Lille Company, MM, Klein Brothers, 
the Sclessin Company, M. Ruppert, construction director of the Aus- 
trian State Railways, and several others, A prize of 500J, is to be 
given to the plan declared to be the best, but the Austro-Hungarian 
Government will not necessarily adopt it. The Dutch Government 
is continuing the execution of the bridges and viaducts which are 
to put the towns of La Haye, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam in direct 
communication with Belgium and Germany, Scarcely has the great 
Moerdyk bridge been completed than a contract has been let for a 
viaduct of 37 openings, which is to traverse the town of Rotterdam. 
Beveral Belgian, French, Dutch, and English firms competed for this 
great work, The John Cockerill Company did not submit a com- 
plete tender, but such a tender was delivered by MM. Eugene Kolin 
and Co., of Braine-le-Comte, who required 47,000/.. The Prince of 
Orange Company tendered at 45,775/., and the Butterley Company 
at 44,7402, Tho difference not being very material, the Dutch Go- 
vernment, wishing to encourage the national industry, decided to en- 
trust the work to the Prince of Orange Company. The iron required 
will, it is stated, be principally obtained from Belgium, 

As regards the French copper markets, it may be remarked that 
Chilian in bars, delivered at Havre, has brought 89/. per ton at Paris, 
showing a slight advance upon previous quotations, Chilian in in- 
gots and tough English have realised at Paris 94/. per ton, and Coro- 
coro minerals, pure standard, 90/. per ton, The German markets pre- 
sent much the same aspect as the Englirh and French ; there is rather 
more business passing upon them than is usually observed at this pe- 
riod of the year, and greater firmness is noticed in prices, The tin 
markets have been rather irregular. Banca and Straits, delivered at 
Havre or Paris, have made 160/,; and English, delivered at Pa ris or 
Rouen, 1642, per ton, Upon the German tin markets the article has 
been well maintained. French lead, delivered at Paris, has brought 
191. 83,; ditto, delivered at Havre, 192. 4,; and English, delivered at 
Havre, 19%, 8s. per ton. German and Belgian lead have completely 
made default upon the French markets. Upon the German lead mar- 
kets there has been no great variation to notice. At Rotterdam, Stol- 
berg and Eschweiler have made 11 fls.; and German lead of various 
marks, 10} fis. There has been a slight advance in zinc upon.the 
French markets. Thus, Silesian zinc, delivered at Havre, has made 
247. per ton at Paris ; other good marks, delivered at Havre, have 
brought 242. per ton, and with delivery at Paris 267, per ton, At Ham. 
burg the article has been rather neglected. 


MINING ON THE Paciric Coast.—The accounts that are being re- 
ceived of the various mincs in the different sections are all that could be wisbed 
for. developments having lately been made in the Golden Charlot that will, no 
doubt, soon cause this to be again a dividend paying mine. The mines in the 
Ely district are contributing their regular amount of bullion, while those upon 
the Comstock are daily making developments con firnling the existence of bodles 
of ore in the other mines than those already discovered. The prospects for the 
coming year to be a successful one are most flattering, und it promises to be the 
moat successful of any in the mining era.— BELCHER: The shaft is re-timbered 
within 290 ft. of the surface. The incline is down 95 ft. below the 850. The 
east drift from the 900 level is in 46 ft., the face showing low gtade ore, but im- 

roving as they go east, The ai!) floor on 1100 level is 135 ft. in length ; the face 
F 60 ft, in width, and in very fair ore, assaying $70 to $ico. The south drift ts 
still in good ore. The creas-cut — — = ems ee 
rpbyry. The pay streak at thie point is t. In width, anc 

wilt neh Seees an average. The east cross-cut from south winze, 30 ft. down, 
fs in 32ff.; the face shows good ore, showing thus far 13 ft. of gold, which assays 
106. The north winze Is down 34 ft., and In good ore. The rise ts np 44 feot ; 
‘ave made a cross-cut to the west from top of rise 36 ft, ; the face of it in good 
ore. Daring November 6664 tons of ore were shipped to the mills,—GOLDEN 
CHARIOT: Two rich strikes have been made—one in the 5th level, nearly 2 ft. 
wide, with a pay streak from 18 to 2” in, in width, of as fine looking ore as we 
ever saw in the Charlot duriug its palmiest daya, In the &th level the ledge is 
fully 2 fc. wide, similar ia ebaracter to that fo nd ig the bth, fairly glistening 
with gold and silver. Under the circumstances it Is reasquahie to suppose that 
an immense body of rich ore exists between the éth and 8th levels, south of the 








in 250 ft., and 


result was—guld, $93°02 ; silver, $272°83 : total, $365°85 per ton. The vein on 
the 5th leyel is forwing as If it might be permanent, and the ore !s extra rich.— 
CROWN POINT: The south drift on the 1200 level is being run into the west cas- 
ings of the vein, firat skirting the ore. Scarcely an assay for the past two days 
from this rock hes gone below $200, and very many have reached $500: it is 
much superior to any ore found on the 1109 level, and gives promise to show an 
extraordinary yield of ore and bullion. The east winze,on the 1100 level, is 
down to the 1200; the distauce from the Beicher line where it intersects the 
1200 level is 100 ft.; the average assays from the winze go from $100 to $150 per 
ton. The stopes between the 1000 and 1100 leveis yield their usual supply of ore, 
which mills from $30 to $35 perton. The grade of the ore on the 1000 level 
will mill from $25 to $30 per ton, On the 900 level there is a vas amount of 
low-grade ore that will pay for milling and mining, and about 60 ft. from the 
Belcher line adjoining the east casing of the vein there has been cut a body of 
ore 7 ft. in width that will mill from $35 to $40 per ton; this body Increases in 
the winze going south, and on the Belcher line shows a width of 14 ft. For the 
week ending Dec. 1, 19784 tons of ore were extracted; estimated mill value, 
$55,705°67.—CHOLLAR : Report for week ending Dec. 2: Ore extracted, 520 tons; 
ore forwarded to mills, 312 tons 800 Ibs, Average assay value of the ore mined 
$36°40 per ton. The bad condition of the roads interfered considerably with the 
transportation of ore to the mills. The dumps are all filled ; the 520 tons was 
the result of the three days’ extraction. As soon as the dumps are relleved ore 
extracting will be resumed. Prospecting at both stations (new shaft) is being 
rapidly advanced, The drift at 500 station has clayin the face, In the ore pro- 
ducing portions there are no changes. Bullion shipped, $11,065°47. A dividend 
of $1 per share, aggregating $28,000, is payable on the llth. Total receipts for 
November, $76,049°33.—SAVAGE : Report for week ending Dec. 2: Ore extracted, 
783 tons 1450 lbs.; ore shipped to mills, 690 tons 1450 Ibs.; ore on hand at mine, 
128 tons, Average assay value of cre extracted, $31°70 per ton.—EUREKA COoN- 
SOLIDATED; There is no truth in the report that it was the intention of the 
trustees to shut down the works of this mine. The bad state of the roads has 
prevented the hauling of ores tothe furnaces, and some of these were shut down, 
there not being sufficient ore on hand to keep them all running; as soon as the 
roads get into condition te admit of the hauling of ore they will all be started 
up again.— RAYMOND AND ELyY: Theo superintendent is now drifting from the 
west winze easterly, and from the east winze in the same direction. The vein 
narrows in the west winze, but is well defined, and the ore is rich—in fact, where- 
ever we have developed on the 223 ft. level the ore Is of a better than average 
quality. Going eastward from the east winze the vein is growing very fine, 
widening and enriching towards the western extension works, I was enabled 
during the change of hoisters to keep quite a number of men at workin the 
stopes and drifts, and have a large quantity of ore ready to send to the surface 
when the engine starts ; this [look for by thisevening orto-morrow. Ina letter 
of the 2nd inst, he says—‘“* The mine is improving as we go eastward ; a fine body 
of ore is making its appearance between the Lightner shaft and the western ex- 
tension, on the 223 level,’”"—MEADOW VALLEY: Total thus far received on the 
November account, $146,162.—San Francisco Stock Report, 








MINING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


CALIFORNIA.—We were shown by the President of the Kennedy Mining Com- 
pany a piece of quartz rock, weighing 3 or 4 Ibs., taken from the Kennedy Mine 
at a depth of 500 ft., literally filled with free gold and rich gold-bearing sul- 
phuretsx, The late accident tothe machinery has been fully repaired, and the 
mill is now pounding away on first-class rock, with enough of the same sort de- 
veloped to keep tlie mill constantly employed for twelve months without further 
sinking. 

NEVADA, COPE DISTRICT.—MInes are developing favourably. Buel and Bate- 
man’s furnace is ready to start up the firstof the month with thousands of tons 
of fine cirbonate ore in sight, enough to run it for a year at least. The Lucy 
Kmma Mine, supposed to be the next best mine In the district to the Tecoma, at 
90 ft, down shows a well-defined vein, witb clay and some good ore, 

EUREKA DISTRICT.—Two Claiins, of 1200 ft, each, located on the main vein, 
disclose flattering prospects. They are called respectively the Rambling Boy 
and Fair View, On the former a shaft has been sunk 27 ft. in good milling ore, 
assays from which have been obtained varying as bigh as $140 perton. The 
Fair View ore also shows a value of about $106 per ton ; it is belleved that the 
entire mass of ore contained in this great vein will average from $30 to $40 per 
ton.—Pinto Mill: Matters are progressing finely at the mill. 

KLY Districr,—Raymond and Kly Mill: Everything io and around is pro- 
gressing finely. The bullding for the new 30-stamp willis golng up rapidly, 
and will be in complete readiness for the machinery, which 1s looked for almoct 
daily. H. Raymoud ts about to ereet a 1’-stamp mill in Bulllonville, close to 
the old 5-stamp will, Machinery, &c, has been ordered, and the work will be 
prosecatcd with vigour, 

HUMBOLDT.— Eclipse Mine : The owners are pushing work with energy. From 
the point where the ledge was struck in their main tunnel they are driving both 
ways with two sets of miners, taklug out the ledge as they progress, which is 
found to be nearly all pay ore, The north drift, whieh drives straight into the 
mountain, ts now in 60 ft, from the main tunnel, and shows a ledge full 4 ft. in 
thickness, carrying considerable quantitics of good shipping ore, while nearly 
the whole of the remainder may be classed as a good quality of milling ore, 
WASllo£.—Last week the Hale and Norcross yielded 1000 tons of ore, and the 
Savage 740 tons, the average assay value of which was $37°6) per ton. The 
Chollar Potosi ylelded 934 tons, the assayed value of which was $41,000. This 
mine shows Improvemeut of late in its ore-producing sections, 

WHITK PINE.—Kberbardt: A fair quality of ore is now in sight, and is 
shipped to the mill by tramway. The drift running from the Keystone shaft is 
going ahead as usual. A marked improvement has taken place in the character 
of the ledge matter since last report.—North Aurora: The three drifts from 
the Lady’s Cham ber toconnect with the Ward Beecher are going ahead steadily. 
The drift ranning south from the Risdale chamber is in a body of over-average 
ore, which is bolsted from the Attwood shaft and sent by tramway to the mills. 
—Ward Beecher: The east drifts running from the l’hillpotts shaft continued 
to show an abundant quantity of good ore.—South Aurora: The object in put- 
ting the Mitchell shaft down Is to make connection with the lowertunnel, Fair 
headway Is made In sinking. The drift to connect the Turner with the Tre- 
wella shaft is going ahead speedily. Fair progress is made in the lower tunnel, 
with the appearance in the face as reported last week.—Great Western : Con- 
tractors have pushed the new contract ahead 12 ft. since our last report.—EKast 
Sheboygan: The Knglish Company have made the final payment on this pro- 
perty. Connection is nearly made between the Exchange and Regent shafts, 
aud the ore now in the face of the drift 1s of higher grade than has ever been 
taken out before. The ore body in the south original tunnel holds its own for 
high-grade ore. The ore-house will be up the coming week. 

UTAH—LITTLE COTTONWOOD. — Some very rich mines have been opened lately 
that did not crop out—blind lodes, that merely show a small seam of ochre below 
and near the surface. Several of these that have been fullowed down during 
the last 30 days have resulted in important discoveries of rich ore. One, called 
the Lexington, south of Central City, and about 1000 ft. above the town, at a 
depth of 20 ft., shows a body of ore 7 ft. wide, that ranges in assays from $80 to 
over $400, with regular pipe clay walls. A peculiarity of this velo is that the 
ore sv far is ochre that cau be picked and shovelled out without any blasting— 
quite light, and containing chloride of silver and some gold. but no galena yet. 
CAMP FLOYD.—The Silver Cloud owners are preparing to work on an extensive 
scale, having laid outa tunnel 600 ft., which is already made 125 ft. The ore 
generally in the district is similar to that of the Silver Cloud, and a new dis- 
covery, called the Little Pum, assaye all the way from 350 .o $8000, A number 
of assays on ore from the Vespasian Mine, Bingham Canon, prove it to be one 
of the most valuable mines in‘the county, 

STAR.—The district is only a few munths old, and has already 10) locations. 
A statement of assays shows that therels rich ore in the Horn silver lode, going 
as bigh as $1240. Work is to be prosecuted with vigour in the mines of Little 
Cottonwood during the winter. In the Flagstaff shaft the ore is to be let down 
on sleds a distance of 1640 ft. The Emma Mine is getting out its usual amount 
of ore, and expects to continue shipping through the winter, It will send along 
some 40 tons per day. Tbe Davenport is to resume work ina fewdays. The Wel- 
lington ts working right along, and will continue to do so, as also the South Star. 
Opuir.—The Irene its on the south side of the canyon, about 500 yards frour 
the Breroort mill. The vein is 6 ft. wide, and bad ouly 15 ft. in, and preduces 
free milling ore; it has a slate wall on one side and limestone on the other, and 
is a fixsure vein, Close to this mine lies the Malakoff, a new discovery, and an 
extension of the Irene. They are sinking a shaft, and it already shows a vein 
of 14ft. Two assays on the Irene ore have been made—one $500 and the other 
$800. The Black Hawk Mine, a few feet below the Irene, shows a vein of 54% ft, 
of regular black spar and free milling ore; no base metal whatever. They have 
tunnelled in the mine about (6 ft.; theaverage of eight assays ylelds $60 to the 
ton. This mine is very close to the mill, the distance belug about 100 to 125 
yards. There is a shaft on the ledge about 40 ft. in depth, the ledge being 5 ft, 
wide; it is free milling ore, and assays from $3.0 to $400. There are 1000 feet 
in the mine, 





FOREIGN MINES, 


PESTARENA UNITED (Gold).—Telegram, dated Pallauza, Jan. 3 : 
Return of gold for December 234 ozs., from 543 tons of ore. Very hard frost. a 
Kansas (Zelegram).—The main shaft very much improved in 
depth ; looklug well; dowa 1 fathom since last reported ; our net returo this 
month will be $5000, 

ST, JOHN DEL Rry.—Morro Velho, Nov, 29: Morro Velho pro- 
duce, second division of November, nine days, 3392 olts.; yleld, 2°522 oits. per 
ton, Gata produce, second division of November, nine days, 86 oits.; yield, 
0°910 oits. per ton, The above is the produce of the Gala stamps working dur- 
ing the day only, The water is being lowered iu the old mines at the rate of 
2944 {t. per month, We are preparing to bring the Babu pumping-wheel to bear 
on the new sbafts, P ce ‘ 
Don PEepDRO,—Nov. 29: Produce: Weighed to date, 6584 oits, ; 
estimate for month, 9000 oits.—General Operations: The points in the mine 
whence gold is now being obtained, on the whole, are not looking 80 well as at 
the end of last month. No. 8, which was disturbed by fissures during the early 
part of the current montb, is now more settled, aud box work again being de- 
rived therefrom, No. 5 line, in curve, is at present poor, and No. 6, descending, 
has become pcor, but yields fair box work. Encoaraging samples, the captain 
states, have been obtained from a new discovery of lode in Bryant's level, and 
preparations are being made fur exploring this important section at the horizon 
of Alice’s level, where favourable results are anticipatid., Repairs to Vivian's 
shaft from Alice’s to adit level will be completed in December, when stoping in 
bottom of the mine will be resumed, At the wheel pit a good deal of trouble 
was experienced a few days since, through the ground scaling away, but the 
side having been well supplied with timber the masonry is now going abead, 
and no further bIlndrance is apprehended. The frames, &c., for supporting the 
wheel are at present almost at a standstill for want of timber. For mine pur- 
pores, also, the supply is scanty, but the carricrs will, we are in hopes, very 
shortly begiu putting jn enough for all our requirements, 

GENERAL BRAZILIAN,—Nov. 28; At St. Anna the shallow adit 
No. 1 ts still wet and difficult to handle; no alteration for the better has yet 
taken place. The shallow adit, No, 2,la undersuspension. At the old adit the 
level driving north from small shaft has been extended 4 feet, the force were 
then removed to drive a level south from same shaft; 18 fcet has been driven, 
but nothing yet has been discovered. We have hands now employed clearing 


Mr. JoHN PaGz, 
to run ts in one modification, a wrought-iron or steel rail, which in cross-section 
‘is shaped like the letter L, inverted (rq) for the right-hand, and the reverse (t% 
for the left-hand rail, This rali is iu each case fixed on a continuous cast-irod 
or malleable tron sleeper, having two projecting ribs along the top, and the mid- 
dle space between the ribs being dovetailed in cross-section to receive the vertl- 
cal web of the rail, together with tron keys, by which it is secured, 
modification, a pair of the rails are uscd at each side, 
keys in grooves or 


railway rails in their chairs, 
made with lugs engaging on the sides of the jaw of the chair, 80 as to bold itiu 
position whilst the other key is being driven into its place, The tie bars are 


and so lock the tie bars in position. 
applied at the Joints of the continuous sleepers 
and fixed to the two pairs of ends, 


posed for shaping metals a mould is made In sections to sult the artic) 
and a sheet of metal is placed in it, after which a cover 
mould, and water pressure {s conveyed to the interior b 
metal is expanded to the counterpart of the mould. 


- —— 

he old workings ; when this was last attempted the sinks were very wet, ang 
ventilation bad ; now the places are dry and well ventilated. At Itabira the 
middle adit bas been suspended, and force removed to clear the old workings at 
the old adit at 8t. Anna. The shallow adit is without alteration since lagt 
advised. Moore's shaft is progressing satisfactorily ; the ground ts dry jacotinga, 
and favourable for sinking. At Souza’s the vein dips at an angle of about 20°, 
and nearly continuous with the Corrego; at first, after intersecting the vein, 
we followed it down the valley where the level is about 20 feet under the surface, 
the rain water has soaked through, accumulated at bottom, and hindered pro. 
gress ; we then commenced from the interscetion or cross-cut No. 1, to drive up 
the valley, and have extended on the vein 10 fathoms; it has not yielded box 
work, but is producing good stamp work daily—some days better than others, 
The cross-cut No, 2 has been extended 13 fathoms ; the level seems to be tn the 
locality of the vein, but it bas not yet been met with. The old stamping-mil| 
(10 heads) has worked 67 hours, stamped 9 tons of jacotinga, and produceg 
78 olts. gold ; we have at surface about 100 tons ready for stamps, but whether 
it is so rich as that already treated remains to be proved. The stamping at St, 
Anna was set to work on the 22d, inst., and called Fostcr’s; we have at surfacg 
about 150 tons for the stamps, chiefly debris from clearing old levels, &c., and it 
isnotrich. Nearly all the carpenters and masons have been employed at St, 
Anna, stamping- mill, wash-house, and making and fixing launders ; some hands 
will in a day or two return to stamping-mill at Itabira; when wasb-house jg 
finished the others will follow. ‘The old mill at Itabira is of bad make, and docs 
but little duty, 

ANGLO-BRAZILIAN.—Nov, 29: Passagem: The month’s produce, 
as far as we can ascertain, differs little to that of last month. On the other 
hand, the average produce per ton {s considerably lower, owing to a much larger 
amount of ore treated. This, however, need not be taken as unfavourable, ag 
each month's results are but a series of experiments as to the best means of 
treating the Jacotinga at Buraco Secco. Last month a fair proportion of poor 
stone was added to assist grinding and lightening the heavy matrix; the result 
showed over an oitava per ton. ‘This month at Victoria, north and south sides, 
nearly 90 per cent. of pure jacotinga has been treated. The experiment has not 
turned out favourable, owing to the compact nature of the ironsand, which of 
itself is so heavy as to scttle to a great thickness on the blankets, destroying at 





by experiments of the waste sauds by another process, Measures for the com. 
ing month are now being taken to raise sufficient stone from the old and new 
workings to average a supply of nearly 50 per cent. of the total amount treated, 
By this method we shall do better, and now that we are well supplied with 


tonio’s Shoot; At the incline now that other means have been applicd for hoist. 
ing good progress has been made. The sumpseach day show gold, some of them 
remarkably good: these have been principally derived from the “ addle” left 
in the old workings, a certain quantity being taken from cach kibble of sand 
raised for sampling. The bottom of the incline has a moresoutherly direction, 
and on thenorth a similar working has been met with. The old workings have 
been recognised by parties who last worked there, and they give the actual 
bottom at about 2 fms. more; as this comprises all old ground a few days will 
euffice to get at the bettom.—Hoskin’s Level : Little has been donefrom wantot 
force, and most of our English miners being on thesick list. In theend we have 
appearances that indicate a marked improvement in the nature of the flookan 
that up to the present has been asevere task. Through this chunnel of ground 
I have thought it best to reduce the size of the level, which answers very well, 
and we may now consider the worst of it is passed. 
TAQUARIL (Gold).—W. H. Martin, Nov. 28: In my last advice I 
stated that a small gold-bearing vein was met with in the 25 fm. level, west of 
Haymen’s shaft, on No. 1 lode, in manganese, &c.; this, so far, has proved very 
fluctuating. Occasionally we have derived a little box work therefrom ; a littie 
gold is still being obtained from this line as we advance. In the 25, west of the 
above mentioned shaft, on No. 2 lode, a small vein, about 2 ft. from the south 
or hanging wall of tke lode, contains gold in the hard stone, which ts a favour. 
able indication ; this has continued 8 ft. in length. We shall soon be in a good 
coms for stoping the back of this level, and getting an increased quantity of, 
trust, better quality stuff for treatment at the stamps. A rise which js being 
put up in the roof of the above level we expect will be communicated with the 
winze below the 15 in three weeks from this time. Nothing new to mention in 
the 15 cross-cut, north from old workings. We have put some men to drive west 
from the shallow adit cross-cut, north from Haymen’s shaft, on the No, 2 lode; 
samples showing gold at this point have been taken, and the lode looks very 
promising. This is very vear the rich shoot of ground wrought on by the former 
workers, on No.1 lode, There is nothing to call for special remark in any of 
the other exploratory works. In the formation near the stamping mill we havo 
during the last fortnight experienced troblesome ground, in consequence of heavy 
rains; we are again, however making better progress. Mining operations are 
béing carried on at elght points, which are progressing generally in a satisfac. 
tory manner. The sand at the stamps shows signs of improvement, 
Rossa GRANDE (Gold).—Nov, 28: All! the works, both in and out 


of the mine, have been carricd on vigorously. At Bahu sump-shafs, on the 


9 


23d inst., we came into whole ground, being the eastern extremity of the old 
workers’ stopes, but how decp their workings extend [ cannot yet ascertain ; the 


shaft at present is carrying 8 ft. of unbroken ground, the remainder, 4 ft., is 
stoped, 12 ft. belug about the length of the skaft before it is timbered ; the lode 
remaining is about 3 ft. wide, from which I have taken several auriferous sam. 
ples, to ascertain its value correctly. 
month, The result of same, as soon as ascertained, shall be forwarded to you by 
the first opportunity. The ground met with, on account of its hard nature, 
bas impeded our progress tn sinking. Weshall complete 2 fms, 4ft. this month, 
All the machinery is working well.—Cachoeira : Richards’s shaft has been sunk 
9 fms. since last reported on, making a depth of 14 fms. from surface, 
has been met with here worthy of remark. The adit end has been extended 
1% fm. ; for this distance the lode is without alteration deserving notice, 


I shall stamp a few tons during next 


No lode 


The 
ina da Serra whim has been taken to pieces, repaired, and erected at Richards’s 


shaft ; also a sbed bas been put up over it; pulley-stands to the mouth of shaft 
will be complete in the course of a few days; the whim at work will be much 
more convenient than the windlass at present in use. 


COLORADO TERRIBLE.—Extract from agent’s report of Dec, 4:— 


I estimate the yield for November as follows :—First-class ore, 12 tons; second- 
Class, 220; third-class, 180 tons. 
1001., 12001.; 220 tons of s cond-class at $30; 
$21,2000 = 40281.; making a total of 52281. 


Estimate of value : 12 tous first-class ore at 
180 tons third-class at $20, 


EcLIPseE.—Mr. Henry Tregellas reports that during the second di- 


vision of November the stamps was idle five days, eo that ‘he concluded not to 
clean up till on or about the Dec, 12. This was on account of the caving in of 
the tunnel that carries our waste water from the water-wheel. 
made it secure beyond a question. 
wide, and, although scarcely so rich as above the 300 ft. level 
seen in sufficient quantity to show that the lode is still good. 
300 feet level and the stopes above same are without change. They are finish- 
ing grading the road around side of mountain, and shall commence at once the 


We have now 
aft ts fully 6 feet 
» yet free gold is 
The lode tn the 


The lode in Haymen’s sh 


ncline tramroad to the valley, and in the meanwhila they will be stamping 


from the large heap of 1500 now on hand. Every ton they put into the canon, 
to be handled over so many times, and then must be carted by teams a short 
distance, cost (even now the tramroad from mlll is so ni 
to the mill, 
mountains, and will be completed on Dec. 9. The cuimneystack of sme 
works will be completed in a few days, 
nace, which are both in a forward state, will soon be finished, 


gh) at least 10s. per ton 
feet of the foot of the 
Ttlng: 
Then the roasting and smelting fur 


The tramroad Is completed to within 3000 


BRAGANZA (Gold).—Report for November : Since our last the at: 


tendance of our mining force has been more regular, aud we bave resumed 
driving at different points. In C cross-cut we are stoping on lodes Nos, land 2, 
The B cross-cut we are driving north and south on No, 3 lode, which varies iu 
size from 3 to 5 ft., and commenced sinkin 
found some time ago; 
rainy scason ap 
for about ten days during the month, 
In consequence of the ore being so mixed there are no means at present of keep- 


g a winze where visible gold was 
the lode is 4 ft. big, and of a most kindly nature. The 
pears fo bave set tu regulariy, and this has enabied us to stamp 
Produce of gold, 10 ozs, 3 dwts. 5 grs. 


og the stone taken from the different points separate; and we are, therefore, 


obliged to stamp a great deal of killas, &c., which we hope to avoid when ad- 
ditional space is gained by the extension of the various openings. 


(For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.) 








OBTAINING CHEMICAL PRoDUCTS.—Measrs, KONtGsand HENDER 


SON, of Maryhill and Glasgow, propose that a mixture of common 
saltand peroxide of iron shall be placed in a muffie-furnace and heated 
to dull redness, 


and dry air, these mixed gases being heated b 
them through flues, or chambers, kept at a dull red 
gradually converted into sul 
onan acid fs wanted, a mixture of air acd steam is used instead of tbe 

ry air. 
pyrites in coarse powder may be substituted, yieldit 
acid, the mixture being heated and acted u 
and ylelding the same products, 
with warm or hot water, and erystallisiug, 
ness, 
pyrites may be used instead of mere oxide of 
proportiou of sulphur usually remaluing in it. 
per may also be used. Wheu copper and simiiar metals occur, instead of trying 
to obtaln all the copper in solution with the sulphate of soda, the mixture 's 
heated until all, or nearly all, the copper or fron present {s rendered insoluble ia 
water, If after continucd heating there is still a small amount of metal soluble, 
it is made insoluble during the extraction of the sulphate of soda by the addl- 
tion of lime or other suitable base, 


Over the heated mixture sulphurous acid is passed, 


y preference by passing 
heat. The common salt is 
phate of soda, whilst chlorine is given off. When 
The proportion of oxide of tron in the mixture may be reduced, and 
1g the required sulphurous 
pon by dry air, or by air and steam, 
The sulphate of soda is extracted by wasbing 
salting out, or evaporating to dry- 
in the usval way, Burnt cupreous 
iron, allowance being made for thé 
Uuburut pyrites containing cop 


The hydrochlorte acid is condensed 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TRAMWAYS,.—In carrying out the invention of 


of Glasgow, the part of the structure on which the wheels are ' 


By another 
being fixed by iron wedge 
aws, formed in the middles of the tops of (continuous) or cast 
rou sleeper blocks. In applying pairs of keys for securing 
one of each pair assumes the form of a gib, or if 


ron or malleable 


1otched to fit the bottoms of the rails, and the rails enter down into the notghes 
Or comparatively broad tie platca may be 
, being piaced beneath the steepert 


SHAPING METALS—SOMETHING NEW.—In a process lately pro- 
e required, 
is clamped on to the 


y & pipe, whereby the 








ahaft. I pad one of the firet pieces that was brobep out of the velu assayed. The 


once the effect of same, and the greater part of the gold has escaped, as proved © 


water still more favourable results may be expected.—Pitangul, Francisco An. | 
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- The above Engines and Boilers are constructed in an exceedingly substantial 

and simple manner, every part being easy of access, conscquently can be readily 
* understood and managed ; they are fitted with governors, equilibrium throttle 

a valve, safety valve, feed pump, water and steam gauges complete. 
d The foundation plate answers the purpose of feed water tank, In which the 
| water is heated before passing into the boiler, and also of an ash-pit, and no 
’ ‘briekwork or foundation is required, 
N.B.— Upwards of 600 of these Engines and Boilers are now at work, giving 





I entip@ satisfaction. 

it Illustrated PRICE LISTS free on application to 

4 THOMAS GREEN AND SON, 
Q SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS; 

, And 54 and 55, Blackfriars-road, London,. 8:E. 

| THE BURLEIGH ROCK DRILL 
c ~ 
: 

; THE BEST AND ONLY-.PBACTICAL 
; DRILL, 

! IT DOES NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
SINKING AND MINING PURPOSES, 
PROGRESSES through Aberdeen granite at 


the incredible rate of 10” per minute, 
SAVES £5 a day as compared with hand 


labour, independent of the enormous saying ef- 
fected in the general expenses, such as PuMp- 
ING, VENTILATION, INTEREST OF CAP/TAL, 
&c., from the fact of the “ put out” being in- 
creased four-fold. 


DRILL POINTS.—The saving in steel alone 
is considerable, One drill will go through 
me Saat of Aberdeen granite without sharp. 
ening. 


Orders‘received and executed solely by— 


Messrs. CHAS. BALL & CO., 


21, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C., LONDON, 
ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND GENERAL MERCHANTS, 


os 
McNIEL, MULLER, AND CO., 


MANOHESTER, 








“S, B. HASMATITE,” 
SOLE AGENTS FOR { “§S, B. YORKSHIRE,” } PIG IRON ; 
‘CLAY LANE,” 

AGENTS FOR JACKSON, GILL, AND CO., IMPERIAL 
IRONWORKS, NEAR MIDDLESBOROUGH ; 
DARLINGTON WAGON COMPANY, DARLINGTON, 
SCOTCH, HA MATITE, STAFFORDSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, FOREST OF 


DEAN, COLD BLAST AND REFINED PIG IRON, PUDDLED BARS AND 
BAR N, STEEL, SPELTER, TIN, COPPER, LEAD, SHEETS, ORES, &c, 
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PATENT, 


ANY, 





; ENGINEERS, 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF PORTABLE AND STA. 
: TIONARY GAS APPARATUS, 
WEeWw ROAD, ROTHERHITHE, 
“ LONDON. 


RACTORS for GAS, WATER, SUGAR WORKS, and DISTILLERIES 
on the most improved principles. 


_ specifications furnished on application. 
Also, INVENTORS of APPARATUS for GENERATING GAS from DEAD 
and other OILS, applicable to every description of FURNACES, FLUES, &e, 


IMPROVED APPLICATION OF WATER POWER, 


THE TURBINE. 
Mac Adam, Brothers, & Co., 


: ENGINEERS, »* 
SOHO FOUNDRY, BELFAST, 


After twenty years of experi i 
Xperience, have brought their 
, Improved TURBINE to great perfection. 
It is applicable to all practicable hei 
ghts of fall, giving much 
Greater power from the water than any other kind of water- 
On low falls it has the great ady 
by food fe oe head ag gr vantage of not being impeded 
$ particularly well adapted for situati 
quantity of water is variable, and where all other P— tail 
Its motien is extreme! regular, and, when i ” 
Governor can be applied e ectively. ; 


This Wheel is at work i 
referesjen will ke given: 2 & great many places, to whieh 


MACHINE-ORNAMENTED GLASS, METAL, WOOD, &o. 


EDWARD LEE AND CoO.,, 


fea TORS and SOLE PROPRIETORS of the PROCE 
: f CESS for OR e 
ic GOLD and COLOURS on all surfaces, shapes. and sizes, It oe 
a bys cases impo:sible to be done by, skilled and artistic hand labour. 
bh Ne 8 is peculiarly adapted for superseding glass writing in all its , 
®) by its superiority, cheapness, and durability. aig 

>) WALL TILES AND DECORATIONS, FACIAS, § 

SHOW TABLETS, 4c.” VON BOARDS, 

KS: 10, FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, W.c.; 
C,; 


And 23, SOUTH OASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








AWARDED TWENTY GOLD AND SILVER FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS. 


IMMENSE SAVING OF LABOUR, 
TO MINERS, IRONMASTERS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, EMERY AND FLINT 
GRINDERS, McADAM ROAD MAKERS, &c,, &o, 


BLAKE'S PATENT STONE BREAKER, 


OR ORE-CRUSHING MACHINE, 


FOR REDUCING TO SMALL FRAGMENTS ROCKS, ORES, AND MINERALS OF EVERY KIND. 


This is the only machine that has proved a success. This machine was shown in full operation at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Manchester, 
and at the Highland Agricultural Society’s Show at Edinburgh, where it broke 1% ton of the hardest trap or winstone In eight minutes, and was 
AWARDED TWO FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDALS, It has also just receive SPECIAL GOL) MKDAL at Santiago, Chili. 

It is rapidly making its way to all parts of the glob., oeing now in profitabl. use in California Washoe, Lake Superior, Australia, Cuba, Chili Bra- 
and throughout the United States and England. Read extracts of testimonials :— 

TheParys Mines Company, Parys Mines, near 
Bangor, June 6.—We have had one of your stone 
oreakers in. usa during the last 12 months, and 
Capt. Morcom reports most favourably as to its 
capabilities of crushing the materials to the re- 
quired size, and its great economy in doing away 
with manual labour, 

For the Parys Mining Company, 
H. R. Marsden, Esq. JAMES WILLIAMS, 


Ecton Emery Works, Manchester.— We have 
used Blake’s patent stone breaker made by you 
for the last 12 months, crushing emery, &c., an 
it has given every satisfaction, Some time after 
starting the machine a piece of the moveablejaws 
about 20 lbs. weight, chilled cast-iron, broke off, 
and was crushed in the jaws of the machine to 
the size fixed for crushing the emery. 

THos. GOLDSWORTHY & SONS. 
H. R. Marsden, Esq. 

Alkali Works, near Wednesbury.—I at first 
thought the outlay too much for so simple an 
article, but now think it money well spent. 
WILLIAM HUNT, 


Welsh Gold Mining Company, Dolgely,—The 
stoue breaker does its work admirably, crushing 
the hardest stones and quartz. WM, DANIEL, 

















Our 15 by 7 in. machine has broken 4 tons of 
hard whinstone in 20 minutes, for fine road me- 
tal, free from dust, 

Messrs. ORD and MADDISOR, 
Stone and Lime Merchants, Darlington, 


Kirkless Hall, near Wigan.—Each of my ma- 
chines breaks from 100 to 120 tons ef limestone 
or ore pot day (10 hours), at a saving of 4d. per 
ton. JoHN LANCASTER. 

Ovoca, Ireland.—My crusher does its work most 
satistactorily. It will break 10 tons of the hard- 
est copper ore stone per hour, 

—— WM. G, ROBERTS, 

General Frémont's Mines, California.—The 15 
by 7in. machine effects a saving of the labour of 
about 30 men, or $75 perday. The high estima- 
tion in which we hold your invention is shown Db: 
the fact that Mr. Park has Just ordered a thi 
machine for this estate, SILAS WILLIAMS, 





Your stone breaker gives us great satisfaction, 
We have broken 101 tons of — pyrites with 
it in seven hours. (DWARD AARON, 

H, R. Marsden, Eeq. Weston, near Runcorn 








For illustrated catalogue, circulars, and testimonials, apply to— 


H. R. MARSDEN, SOHO FOUNDRY, 


MEADOW LANE, LEEDS, 
ONLY MAKER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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GY LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


HE FLUES OF ; 
5 Pees Mh. ae ABOVE BOILERS ARE MADE OF TWO DIAMETERS, ONE RING OF PLATES BEING 


Th J 
EXP dane he belng flanged, as shown in drawing, are thereby considerably strengthened, besides securing the most material point—a perfect 


he cross tubes are placed in the small 
er rings of the fluo, so that any one can easily bo taken out and replaced. 
Teng ear Tings of the flue act as reverberating, combustion, and bded-tetaihene chambers, greatly economising the fuel. 
strong, durable, and economical, and have been at work a number of years with the most satisfactory results. J 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS : 


HAWKSLEY, WILD, and CO., Engineers and Boiler Makers, 


SAVILLE STREET EAST, SHEFFIELD. 














Now ready, fep, 8vo., cloth, red edges (neat), 2°. 6d.; tuck, with pocket, gilt edges, 32, 6d. 


THE COLLIERY MANAGERS’ POCKET-BOOK, ALMANAC, AND DIARY 


For 1872, 


BEING THE THIRD YEAR OF PUBLIOATION. 





This work contains, among other matters :—~ 

A CALENDAR for the year 1872, into which are introduced announcenients of the fixed mectings of the learned societies and ot cr associations and institutes 
in the proceedings of which colliery managers are likely to be interested. 

A DiARY FOR THE YEAR 1872, so arranged that an even weck, from Sunday to Saturday inclusive, is presented at éach opening, and which, therefore, affords, 
under each day, ample space for entries of engagements and othcr matters. Space for notes and memoranda is also allowed at the end of cach wook: « 
and an ample number of pages for memoranda and cash at the eud of diary. ‘ 7 

USEFUL INFORMATION concerning the various learned sociecies, mining associations, engineering institutes, and kindred public bodies, . 

MEMORANDA, more or lees directly berrirg upon mining fn its varions departments, together with 

CALCULATIONS AND TABLES, for ready reference ; by the use of which valuable time may be saved, : 

To these is added the general info: mation usaally given in almanacs and diaries, 

The whole is got up in the first sty le of printing and binding. 





London: W, M, Hurcuines, Publisher, Colliery Guardian Office, 5, Bouverie-street, E,C, 
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TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN, | 


10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, 
CORNWALL WORKS (TANGYE BROTHERS), BIRMINGHAM, 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
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“SPECIAL” STEAM PUMPS. 


gem, Over 1000 in Use. 


IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES :— 


Carnarvon and Bangor Slate Co. .. 6 Pumps. im, 

Kellow, J. E., North Wales Slate Co... 1 ,, ‘a 

New Zealand Quartz Crushing and sr 
Gold Mining Company... .. «. 1 

Scott, R.W., Dungannon,Ireland .. 1 ,, 

Foster, J.8.,Hebburn Quarries ., 1 ,, 


IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING CHEMICAL 
WORKS :— 


Alum and Ammonia Co., Bow Common 
Barnes, W.C., Hackney Wick... a 
Burt, Boulton, and Hayward, Tar 

Works, Millwall ... as ait ove 
Cory and Co., Manor-street, Old Kent- 

reer oe — “a we 
Whiffen, Thomas, Battersea ... eee 
Jones, W., and Co., Middlesborough... 
Jarrow Chemical Go., South Shields.. 
Richardson, J.G. and N. H., Jarrow- 

Leg Se eee ese aon ses — 
Read, Holliday, & Sons, Huddersfield 
Sheldon, Nixon, and Co., West Jarrow 
Tennant, O., and Co., near Newcastle. 
Webb, H., & Co. (Manure), Worcester 
Union Chemical Company, Stratford., 


NOTE, 


Requires NO Shafting, Gearing 
Riggers, or Belts. : 


All Double-Acting: 


Works at any Speed, and any Pree 


2 Pumps. sure of Steam. 
2 


men Pr 


_ hr Will Force to any Height. 
== um, Pte 4 


Delivers a constant stream. 


Can be placed any distance away 
from a Boiler. 


Occupies little space. 
Simple, Durable, Economical, 


meee eRe 


USE AT TIE FOLLOWING COLLIERIES:— 


North Bitchburn Colliery, Darlington... 2 Pumps. | Stott, James, and Co., Burslem ... see ase 
Newton Cap Colliery, Darlington... ove we 1 ” Seaton Delaval Coal Gompany,near Newcastl 
Normanby Mines ant 6a se eve ae Thornley Colliery, Ferryhill oe 
Oakenshaw Colliery ... one pes Thompson, John, Gateshead eee 
Pease’s West Colliery saa we a Trimdon Grange Colliery ... one 
Pease, J.and J. W., near Crook ... Tudhoe Colliery... sie bays eee 
Pease, J. and J., Brandon Colliery Vobster and Mells Colliery ... eee 
Pegswood Colliery, near Morpeth Widdrington Colliery, Morpeth ... 
Pelton Fell Colliery ... Se Ris Whitworth and Spennymoor Colliery .. 
Railey Fell Colliery, Darlington ... kee Westerton Colliery, Bishop Auckland 
Right Hon. Earl Durham, Fence Houses Wardley Colliery, Gateshead oe 
Skelton Mines ... a oe ove Westminster Brymbo Coal Company . 
South Benwell Colliery - Weardale Coal and Iron Company 

St. Helens (Tindale) Colliery 


IRONWORKS AND ROLLING 


«. 11 Pumps. | Gilkes, Wilson, Pease, and Co, Middlesboro’.. 2 Pumps. | Whitwell and Co., Stockton poo a 

Lloyd and Co.,Middlesborough . ..  .. 1 Whessoe Ironworks, Darlington... ... a. 
Solway Hematite Iron Company, Maryport ... ja West Cumberland Hematite Iron Company ... 
Vaughan, Thomas, Middlesborough _... one “ Westbury Iron Company 
The Shotts Iron Company, Edinburgh... esa “ 


FOR DRAINING MINES, 


IN 


Adelaide Colliery, Bishop Aucklan ce 6€0sooees SS PMS. 
Acomb Colliery, Hexham Ses ooo oe re ‘ 
Blackfell Colliery, Gateshead oa ° 

Black Boy Colliery,Gateshead ... 
Castle Eden Colliery .. ... .. 
Crofton, J. Ct.,near Ferryhill... 
Carr, W.C., Newcastle ine en 
Etherley Colliery one ove 
Gidlow, T., Wigan de ose ose ‘ia 
Hasweil Shotton, and Easington Coal Co. 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal Company ids 
Leather, J. T., near Leeds ... see 
Lumley Colliery, Fence Houses ... eve 
Monkwearmouth Colliery, Sunderland... 


i 
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MILLS:— 


Bede Metal Company, Jarrow «. on. eee 
Bagnall, O. and T., Grosmont Ironworks “i te 

Consett Ironworks ... ‘se ane eet un" 
Castleford Foundry Company, Normanton ... 99 


Zllen Rolling Mills,Maryport .. ” 


THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMP AS APPLIED 


eee ee eee eee 


The arrangement in the accompanying illustration 
shows an economical method of draining mines without 
the expense of erecting surface-engines, fixing pump- 
rods, or other gearing. A boiler adjacent to the pit's 
mouth is all that is necessary on the surface; from 
thence steam may readily be taken down, by means 
of a felted steam-pipe, to connect the pump with the 
boiler, The pump may be placed in any situation that 
may be convenient for working it, and connecting the 
steam, suction, and delivery pipes. 

These engines can be fixed and set to work in a 


er 


comparatively short time, and also at a very small 
They are used in large mines as auxiliary 
engines, and will be found invaluable adjuncts in all 


outlay. 


mining operations, 

To estimate the quantity of water to be raised by any | 
given size of pump refer to the tabulated list below. It 
is recommended to use long-stroke pumps where the 
height exceeds 100 ft., so that the largest result may 
be obtained with a minimum wear and tear of the pulp | 
pistons and valves. The pumps are provided with doort 
for ready access to all working parts, 


PRICES OF THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMPS. 





Diameter of Steam Cylinder ........ eee 

Diameter of Water Cylinder ......... ..inches 
Length of Stroke .......0000 
Strokes per minute ....00....sssevceessveees oevenes 


2} 3 
1} 1} 
sosoeceeeess.-dmches! 6 9 
100 | 100 
310 | 680 
210 | £15 


Gallons per hour ...ceccersssseeeeee covcees 
PRICE eeeeeteeee SOSH HOEK ee eee ES EE TES SHER eee ee eeeeeee 














4 

2 

9 

70 

815 
£20 





12 
50 
1830 
£30 





6 

4 

12 

50 
3250 
£40 





7330 
£47 10 








7 

5 

12 

50 
5070 
£50 





| 


| 


7 

6 

12 

50 
7330 


£52 10 £67 10 


12 
50 
9750 








12 
50 
3250 
£50 


8 8 8 8 10 10 12 

4 6 7 8 6 7 8 
12 12 18 12 12 18 
50 50 35 50 50 35 

7330 | 9750 |13,000| 7330 | 9760 {13,000 

£55 | £65 | £85 | £70 | £80 | £100 






































IF BRASS LINED, OR SOLID BRASS OR GUN-METAL WATER CYLINDERS, WITH COPPER AIR VESSELS, EXTRA, ACCORDING TO SIZE, 


Any Combination can be made between the Steam and Water Cylinders, provided the Lengths of Stroke are the same, thus—8 in. Steam and 8 in. Water, of 
10 in. Steam and 3 in. Water, adapted to height of lift and pressure of steam, and so on. 
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